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THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON CHILD LABOR 


The constitutional amendment providing that Congress may 
pass national child-labor laws is meeting with vigorous opposition. 
In some quarters it is being defeated by referendum or action of the 
legislature. 

An analysis of this opposition reveals the fact that it is not alone 
the advocates of states’ rights and the sordid employers of labor who 
are opposed to the amendment. A great many sober-minded people 
are afraid of the extreme position which reformers take in the matter 
of child labor. 

If we put the objection to the amendment in its most unambigu- 
ous terms, we may say that many good people are afraid that re- 
formers will try to get Congress to prohibit all participation in in- 
dustry by those under eighteen years of age. 

Such action, if it were taken, would imply that industry and 
education are incompatible. There are a great many of us who be- 
lieve that industry is an excellent means of education. We believe, 
to be sure, that the conditions under which children are employed 
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should be such as to improve them rather than exploit them for the 
advantage of employers, but the guaranty of protection against ex- 
ploitation should not be carried so far as to constitute absolute pro- 
hibition. 

Fear of extreme action rests on the observed fact that Congress 
does not show much power of resistance to the demands of organized 
uplifters. The apprehension of many people, therefore, is that the 
constitutional amendment, which does not actually define the limi- 
tations on child labor, will be turned by Congress into as drastic a 
measure as the Eighteenth Amendment. 

It is proper in the interests of children to ask that the discussion 
be opened now of the extent to which all parties intend to try to per- 
suade Congress to go in case the amendment is passed. If there can 
be a clear statement as to the kind of legislation which will be pro- 
posed, there will be much greater probability that action on the 
amendment will be intelligent and favorable. 

A member of the Illinois Senate has declared it as his purpose to 
introduce, at the time that the constitutional amendment comes up 
for action, a bill prohibiting the employment of any person in the 
state under eighteen years of age in a gainful occupation. His 
avowed; purpose is to bring to clear consciousness the full possibility 
of restriction of employment contained in the amendment. 

Another reason for advocating at this time a frank statement of 
what is ultimately to be proposed is that there is a widespread idea, 
on the part of those who know the amendment by name rather than 
by its real content, that the passage of the amendment will actually 
prohibit any labor on the part of children. The amendment is there- 
fore facing, as a matter of fact, the opposition which would be direct- 
ed against the most extreme form of legislation. If it is possible for 
the friends of the amendment to define their program for the future, 
the character of the amendment as merely a permit to legislate will 
be made clear. 

Educational people are, in general, in favor of the protection of 
children by strong national legislation. They are by no means ready 
to take labor, even for purposes of gain, out of the lives of pupils, 
and they are certainly not willing to have labor put into absolute 
antithesis to education. 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In the December bulletin (No. 12) of the National League of 
Teachers’ Associations there is an article by Elizabeth Haney which 
contains the following paragraphs: 


Teacher participation in the responsibilities of school administration is not 
only to recognize the spirit of democracy. It is to develop the higher construc- 
tive, creative powers of teachers themselves and to use their united wisdom in 
improving schools in every possible way. The lukewarm interest of teachers in 
the success of superintendents’ plans is not to be wondered at, since good psy- 
chology requires that a superintendent should associate the teachers with him- 
self in the formulation and execution of policies of school. His powers multiply 
in the same degree as he is able to awaken the latent powers of his teaching 
force. To illustrate: A new kind of school is being introduced. The teaching 
force knows nothing about it until it is asked to execute a plan from above. At 
once it becomes antagonistic, since he who does the work has not been taken 
into the confidence of him who hands it down. Such a condition can only be 
altered when superintendents recognize the abilities and the powers of the teach- 
ing body. 

Last May a questionnaire was sent to seventy of the leading cities of the 
United States. Fifty-nine responded. The frank answers show that adminis- 
trators are thinking about this thing even if they are not doing this thing in as 
full a measure as is best for the schools. 

In fifty-six systems, twenty-eight did not have a regularly organized com- 
mittee or council upon which they might call for help or advice. This is a poor 
showing in the face of the fact that for ten years teachers have offered their 
assistance in some form, usually through councils, to their superintendents. 
Frequently councils are a failure because they have been made by superintend- 
ents and boards of education. Out of thirty-two, nine were originated by the 
administration, seven by teachers, and the remaining ones by both. Councils or 
central committees thrive best when planted by the teachers and when reared by 
both teacher and administrator. 

Then, too, the duties of councils are many times vaguely defined, and so 
they die for want of exercise. The duties of central committees are listed from 
not defined, a social hour, advisory, and professional improvement to such as 
aid in formulating educational policies, enlarging on building programs, and in- 
stalling special equipment. 

Now, if these central groups are to act with wisdom on educational policies, 
they must be given opportunity to present them and to hear presentation of 
others by those in authority. Out of fifty-two answers, forty-two replied “no” 
to the question: Are teachers members of standing committees of the board of 
education when these committees deal with problems directly affecting the 
teachers? This, of course, implies “members” without voting power. To the 
question: Have teachers ever been called in to sit on special board committees? 
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the answers are encouraging. Out of 54, 21 reply yes; 24, no; ro reply as follows: 
once in the last several years; only to advise, etc. This is most encouraging, 
since 50 per cent of the schools listed used at least a part of the initiative of the 
teachers. 


This article is typical of the thinking which is going on in many 
quarters. It has even become a favorite device of educational ora- 
tors these days to tell teachers that their wisdom about all school 
matters is large and that they should be consulted on policies and 
programs. 

Most of the writing and speaking on this topic absolutely ignores 
the fact that the school system of every American city is now organ- 
ized, in theory at least, in such a way as to give to its teachers oppor- 
tunity for full co-operation in school administration. A teacher is a 
member of a particular school staff with a principal at its head. The 
staff of a particular school is charged with the conduct of a unit of 
the school system. This unit has problems of administration and in- 
struction peculiar to itself. The staff of a particular school can, 
through its principal, communicate readily and directly with all of 
the other units of the school system. The principal is selected by the 
school system because of experience and executive qualities to be the 
chief officer of the staff and the responsible head of the unit. 

It is just at this point that the real animus of the demand for 
teachers’ councils appears. The teachers who are loudest in their 
demands for councils do not want to deal with their principals. In 
some cases, they are quite explicit in their statement that the princi- 
pal is not to be included in the council. One cannot escape the con- 
viction that the demand of such writers as Miss Haney is not for 
participation in administration but for release from the form of par- 
ticipation which is now arranged. What other name is there for this 
demand than the term “revolution” ? The superintendent who short- 
circuits his relations with teachers in such a way as to eliminate 
the principals is, in fact, overthrowing the orderly organization of 
his system and setting up or tolerating organized rebellion against 
the heads of the school units. 

The time has come when a clearer definition of the duties and 
rights of principals needs to be insisted upon as one of the most im- 
portant needs of American school systems. Superintendents should 
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ask for reports from their principals. Superintendents should de- 
mand real leadership from their principals. There should be a more 
discriminating choice of principals and a corresponding insistence on 
the part of boards of education that principals be effective and that 
they be respected because of their authority and strategic position 
in the school system. Teachers should be informed, with emphasis 
when necessary, that their participation in school administration 
begins with the efficient management of the unit with which they 
are connected and efficient co-operation with the building principal 
with whom they are associated. 


EQUAL PAY 


New York State has a law which requires that salary schedules 
in city school systems shall provide equal pay for men and women 
of like rank. The enforcement of this law throughout the state is 
causing superintendents and boards of education not a little con- 
cern. Some extracts from a report rendered by Superintendent H. D. 
Hervey to the Board of Education of Little Falls, New York, state 
very clearly the type of problems which are being encountered. 


The fact that in the school men as a rule have commanded higher salaries 
than women has been due not to the belief that men teachers are more valuable 
than women teachers, a thing entirely contrary to fact, but rather to the opera- 
tion of economic laws over which the school has had no control. 

Among the factors contributing to the higher pay of men teachers, the fol- 
lowing may be named: 

1. As society is now organized, men are considered responsible, either actu- 
ally or potentially, for the establishment and maintenance of a home. This 
burden is thrown upon the man in order that the woman shall be free from the 
necessity of wage-earning outside the home, so that she may devote all of her 
time and strength to the supreme task of home-making, with all that that right- 
fully and normally implies. A mother who is true to these obligations performs 
a unique and indispensable service to her home, her husband, her children, the 
community, and the state. It is a service that she cannot delegate to others and 
would not if she could. It is a service equal in dignity, in importance, and in 
money value to that performed by her husband or by any other man in any 
position, no matter how exalted that position may be. 

2. In view of the fact that as society is now organized it has fallen to the lot 
of the man to furnish the woman the raw materials of home-making, the man has 
been paid not an individual wage but a family wage. The fact that individual 
cases may be cited where men have not been true to their responsibilities does 
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not invalidate the general rule. An economic system is based, and of necessity 
must be based, on the usual, the normal, not on the exceptional. If the time 
should ever come when this would cease to be the general rule, society would 
then be organized on a different basis; our economic system would be changed 
to meet the new conditions; and the home, as we know it, would disappear. 

Is it conceivable that society as a whole would be improved by shifting 
to the shoulders of women, who must in the nature of things still bear all of their 
own burdens, a share of the burdens now borne by normal men? Certainly the 
instances where this state of affairs now exists are not reassuring. Whatever 
else such an outcome might be called, it could hardly be called sex equality. 

Women without family responsibilities are not the only ones concerned in 
this question of so-called equal pay. The vast majority of home-making women, 
now generally inarticulate, have far more at stake than most of them now 
realize. 

The plan, now seriously proposed, of paying a family wage to all, regardless 
of sex, who have family responsibilities, the wage to be graduated in propor- 
tion to such responsibilities, would obviate, without disturbing our entire eco- 
nomic system, most of the cases of individual injustice which now exist. This 
plan is worthy of serious consideration. 

3. Furthermore, the higher financial rewards offered to men in business and 
in private-school work and the relatively small number of men who enter the 
teaching profession have had a tendency to raise the salaries of men in public- 
school work. 

4. Since, as a rule, men to a far greater extent than women enter the teach- 
ing profession as a serious life-work, the turnover among men teachers is far less 
than that among women teachers. This also has had a tendency to place the 
salaries of men at a higher level. 

Under the present law, if men are to be retained in school work, the salaries 
of all women teachers, at least in competing positions, must be raised to the 
present level of the salaries for men. This was undoubtedly the intent of the 
law, as it is not conceivable that the legislature intended that men’s salaries 
should be lowered. If, however, the salaries of men should be lowered to the 
present level of the salaries for women, it will surely result in the elimination of 
all competent men, at least in competing positions. 

If the salaries of high-school women are raised to the level of the salaries for 
men, in all fairness the salaries of grade teachers should be raised correspond- 
ingly, so that the same differential that now exists will be maintained. 

In some cities it seems to be the tendency to make the work of men “‘un- 
equal,” in name at least, so as to justify making their salaries unequal. This 
can be done only with difficulty and will surely be regarded as an unworthy 
attempt to evade the law. It will lead to endless friction and misunderstanding. 

While the board is in no way responsible for the passage of the law, it is 
under the most solemn obligation to obey this law and all law both in letter and 
in spirit. If the people approve of the law, they will insist upon its enforcement. 
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If they disapprove, they will insist upon its repeal. In any event, the responsi- 
bility for the law rests with the people, not with the board of education. 

There are, then, but two courses open to the board: either to raise the 
salaries of the women teachers to the level of the salaries for men or to lower 
the salaries of the men to the level of the salaries for women. 

To take the first alternative would raise materially the school budget for 
salaries. To take the second alternative would, for the reasons already stated, 
result in irreparable loss and damage to the entire school system, loss and 
damage which should be avoided if possible. 


WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In an article on week-day religious education, published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, Professor J. E. Stout, of Northwestern 
University, who has done much to organize religious instruction in 
connection with the work of the public schools in the region around 
Chicago, writes as follows: 


A revival of interest in moral and religious education in the United States 
is entirely obvious. Evidences of this are found in the establishment of new 
types of schools, in attempted reorganization of existing agencies, and in the 
amount and character of literature being produced. A recent survey of more 
than one hundred week-day schools of religious instruction distributed over a 
wide geographical area reveals not only unusual interest but an unprecedented 
effort to provide such instruction. Some of these schools are maintained by 
individual churches and others by the co-operation of the several churches in 
their respective communities. While there is a lack of standardization in 
the matter of curricula, this survey clearly shows that earnest, intelligent effort 
is being made to provide well-organized curricula comparable to those found in 
our best public schools. 

Another evidence of the widespread interest in providing a more effective 
program of moral and religious education is found in the establishment and 
maintenance of thousands of vacation church schools. Last year it is estimated 
that more than five thousand of these schools were maintained throughout the 
country, enrolling approximately five hundred thousand children. .... 

One hesitates to attempt to predict with any degree of finality concerning 
the future of this great movement. It is both religious and educational in 
character. As a religious movement, it involves a great major life-interest 
which is enduring. From the educational point of view, it is a part of a larger 
movement to make education universal, not only in the sense that it shall 
include everybody but also in the sense that it shall minister to the whole of life. 
In view of these facts, whatever weakness there may be in this movement to 
provide a more adequate program for moral and religious education, it is not 
superficial. It is not a passing fad or fancy; it is a serious attempt to deal 
constructively with some of the most fundamental and permanent issues and 
interests of life. 
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When one comes to the matter of details, considerable restraint must be 
exercised in making predictions. For example, just how will vacation and 
week-day schools be conducted? Instruction in religion will not be given by 
the public schools. Legal restrictions make this impossible, and even if these 
were removed, the traditional separation of church and state has resulted in a 
strength of public opinion against the teaching of religion in the public schools of 
the United States which makes it impossible. If there were no other reason 
than this, it is sufficient to make it clear that the responsibility of religious 
education cannot be assumed by the state. It must be assumed by the church. 
To what extent this responsibility will be assumed and the precise manner in 
which it will be discharged remain to be determined. 

For example, will each church (denomination) in a community carry on the 
work independently, or will there be co-operation of several churches in a com- 
mon program? Both methods are now in use. In one community known to 
the writer, where there are nine churches, each church carries on its own week- 
day program. In another community four week-day schools are maintained 
jointly by seven or eight denominations, and the children enrolled represent thirty 
churches. All children, irrespective of denominational affiliations, are taught 
the same subject-matter, engage in the same activities, and are taught by the 
same teachers. Will both of these plans continue to be used? If so, will each 
method continue to receive relatively the present emphasis? Or will one of 
these plans be adopted quite generally as the more desirable and workable? 
Experience will finally reveal the points of strength and weakness of each. 

Tradition supports the denominational type of school, while both present 
educational theory and certain practical considerations give preference to the 
co-operative school. Education is now regarded as a co-operative enterprise— 
as a matter of community concern. If religious instruction is to become an 
integral part of the education of the child, it cannot be interpreted and evalu- 
ated merely in sectarian terms. Children whose parents have no church affili- 
ations must have equal consideration with those whose parents have such 
affiliations. The needs of the children and the demands of society will be 
given relatively larger consideration in the future development of the move- 
ment. 

Another advantage of the co-operative school is that it is more economical. 
Less schools with larger enrolments in each require less outlay for buildings, 
equipment, teaching force, and janitor service. Other things being equal, 
the most economical method of conducting an educational enterprise is the best 
method. 

In any discussion of the future of this movement, the importance of the 
co-operation of the public school cannot be left out of account. Among other 
things, the granting of time out of the public school schedule is highly desirable, 
if, indeed, not essential to the success of week-day schools. Children should 
not be required to add a program of religious instruction to the program of the 
public school as now constituted. They are not apt to look favorably upon any 
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such encroachment upon their playtime, to say nothing of the fact that many 
children are now under considerable strain in attempting to carry their work 
in the public school. Experience seems to show that each church maintaining 
its own school renders it more difficult for the public school to adjust its program 
so that time may be secured for religious instruction than in the case of the 
co-operative school. 

In conclusion, it may be said that added interest will be placed upon the 
common elements in religion. Any plan of school organization and administra- 
tion which will best secure this emphasis will receive increasing support. In 
our educational procedure we shall probably not be less concerned with produc- 
ing good churchmen, but we shall give more attention to making good citizens, 
and religious education will become increasingly important to this end. 


MORAL EDUCATION 


Collier’s, the National Weekly, published in its issue of January 
17 a moral code for the school child. It has secured approval for the 
code from eminent leaders in church and state. The items of the 
code are as follows: 


Courage and hope.—I must be brave. This means I must be brave enough 
and strong enough to control what I think, and what I say, and what I do, and 
I must always be hopeful because hope is power for improvement. 

Wisdom.—I must act wisely. In school, at home, playing, working, reading, 
or talking, I must learn how to choose the good and how to avoid the bad. 

Industry and good habits—I must make my character strong. My character 
is what I am, if not in the eyes of others, then in the eyes of my own conscience. 
Good thoughts in my mind will keep out bad thoughts. When I am busy doing 
good, I shall have no time to do evil. I can build my character by training myself 
in good habits. 

Knowledge and usefulness—I must make my mind strong. The better I 
know myself, my fellows, and the world about me, the happier and more useful 
I shall be. I must always welcome useful knowledge in school, at: home, every- 
where. 

Truth and honesty—I must be truthful and honest. I must know what is 
true in order to do what is right. I must tell the truth without fear. I must be 
honest in all my dealings and in all my thoughts. Unless I am honest I cannot 
have self-respect. 

Healthfulness and cleanliness.—I must make my body strong. My eyes, my 
teeth, my heart, my whole body must be healthful so that my mind can work 
properly. I must keep physically and morally clean. 

Helpfulness and unselfishness.—I must use my strength to help others who 
need help. If I am strong, I can help others, I can be kind, I can forgive those 
who hurt me, and I can help and protect the weak, the suffering, the young and 
the old, and dumb animals. 
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Charity.—I must love. I must love God, who created not only this earth 
but also all men of all races, nations, and creeds, who are my brothers. I must 
love my parents, my home, my neighbors, my country, and be loyal to all these. 

Humility and reverence.—I must know that there are always more things to 
learn. What I may know is small compared to what can be known. I must 
respect all who have more wisdom than I and have reverence for all that is 
good. And I must know how and whom to obey. 

Faith and responsibility —I must do all these things because I am account- 
able to God and to humanity for how I live and how I can help my fellows and 
for the extent to which my fellows may trust and depend on me. 


There can be no doubt that interest in devising some method of 
providing for the moral education of school children is very keen at 
the present time. Superintendents and teachers feel the need of 
materials of instruction and of methods of teaching which shall be 
effective in reaching the minds of pupils. Such organizations as the 
Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls are making the solution of the 
problem their chief concern. 

The situation with regard to this particular demand for a new 
type of education in the elementary school is exactly like the situa- 
tion which is created whenever it is recognized that the complexities 
of our modern civilization make necessary an expansion of the train- 
ing which must be given to the individual. The addition of explicit 
training in morals means a reconstruction of the work of the schools. 
It is not enough that a few abstract statements about helpfulness 
and charity be given casually to the pupils. It is not enough that the 
assembly exercises of a day or two be dedicated to morals or that a 
period or two be taken away from the class in spelling or English to 
allow for a spasm of preaching about morals. Instruction in morals, 
if it is to be effective, must be systematic, persistent, and pervasive, 
taking its place in the school not as an appendix to the regular pro- 
gram but as a part of the spirit of the school. 

Such statements lead to a conclusion which has been frequently 
presented in the Elementary School Journal, namely, the conclusion 
that the elementary curriculum is in need of very fundamental re- 
construction. No mere patching here and there will make this cur- 
riculum adequate to serve present-day needs. No addition of a few 
incidental lessons in civics will prepare pupils for intelligent moral 
participation in the life of the community. No demand imposed 
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upon teachers that they find in some way some kind of an oppor- 
tunity to teach something about manners and morals will satisfy the 
present needs. The time is here when a fundamental study of the 
elementary-school program and probably a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of this program must be undertaken. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE AGE OF SCHOOL ENTRANCE 


The official publication of the State Board of Education of Con- 
necticut entitled Connecticut Schools contains a report by Norma E. 
Cutts, supervisor of the Department of Exceptional Children of 
New Haven, which suggests a reform in the age at which pupils are 
admitted to school. The fundamental principle that all school opera- 
tions should be controlled by a study of the maturity of individual 
pupils is so sound that its embodiment in actual practice is sure to 
stimulate careful consideration in all progressive school systems. 


For many years the requirement for entrance to our schools was simply that 
the child should have reached his fifth birthday. With the growth of our foreign 
population, a feeling that a child at five years of age was not sufficiently mature 
to do first-grade work became widespread. It resulted in the forming of a com- 
mittee of teachers and supervisors to investigate the subject and make recom- 
mendations. At their suggestion, the entrance age was raised from five years to 
five years and eight months. The change was made over a period of four years, 
two months being added each year until the new entrance age of five years and 
eight months was reached. No change was made in the age at which children i. 
might enter the kindergarten. They could still enter kindergarten when they hg 
were four years old. Thus, when the new entrance age became effective, another ig 
problem presented itself. Some pupils had spent one year in the kindergarten a 
and must stay there a second year before the age required for first grade was i # 
reached. The situation presented itself most forcibly in one kindergarten where 
a number of bright children seemed perfectly capable of going on to the first 
grade and had little to gain from a second year in the kindergarten. It was de- 
cided to give each of these children an individual mental test and to allow any . 
child reaching a mental age equal to the required chronological age of five years ia 
and eight months to enter the first grade. In October, eight pupils recommended i] 
by the teacher were given the Stanford-Binet tests. 

The entire group was promoted to the first grade at once, although some | 
doubt was felt about two of the children. In November, two pupils who had en- 
tered kindergarten that year because they could not be admitted to the first 
grade were also tested at the request of their parents. Because of their superi- 
ority, these pupils were also admitted to the first grade. Late entrance proved no 
handicap to anyone in the group. In June, each child had satisfactorily com- 
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pleted the work of the first grade, and with one exception they were all in the 
first class. This year they are all in the first class in Grade ITI and are considered 
among the best pupils in the room. 

The success of these pupils and the satisfaction of both teachers and parents 
led to requests from other schools to try this special promotion the next year. 
The children were selected by the teachers as before, although in some cases 
they were reported to be tested only in order to satisfy parents. The Stanford- 
Binet tests were given, and all pupils reaching a mental age of five years and 
eight months in June were promoted. The Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test was given to certain groups. 

The nineteen children who were allowed to enter the first grade are now in 
the second grade. Each child has been followed up to determine what success 
he is having. Fifteen of them are in the A class. Reports in each of these cases 
are accompanied by such remarks as “better than most” and “among the best in 
the class.” Three are reported as doing satisfactory work in the B class. One is 
in the C class, and his teacher felt that he might better have remained in the 
kindergarten. Further investigation brought out the fact that he has been ab- 
sent most of the time, which is the reason for his remaining in the bottom third 
of the class. 

In the third year of this experiment, fifty-six children have been tested, a 
large number of them being sent on to the first grade. The following definite 
impressions have been gained in the course of our work with these children: 

1. A child’s ability to profit in the first grade depends more on his mental 
development than on his chronological age. His mental age is therefore a safer 
guide in placing him in kindergarten or first grade than the fact that he has 
attained a certain chronological age. 

2. We are being told frequently that the superior children are the really 
“retarded” ones. This seems to be a point in the child’s school life where an 
adjustment can be made, without any disadvantages, to permit the superior 
child to go along more rapidly. 

3. There were three or four pupils who reached the mental-age standard for 
entrance to the first grade but appeared sufficiently unstable or erratic to make 
their adjustment to the new school situation difficult. In each case, a talk with 
the parents convinced them that it was advisable to keep their child in kinder- 
garten another year. It is evident that some “problem children” can be dis- 
covered thus early in their school careers. 


A MERGER OF JOURNALS IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


The current numbers of Visual Education and the Educational 
Screen announce the merger of these two journals. This merger was 
effected by the purchase of the former journal by the latter. This 
leaves the Educational Screen the sole journal devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of visual education. It is the survivor of the three 
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most important journals in the field. The first important journal 
devoted to visual education was the Moving Picture Age, founded in 
1917 by a commercial firm but including a number of professional 
educators on its editorial board. It was influential in promoting a 
careful study of the problems in visual education. In 1920 the 
Society for Visual Education, an organization founded to produce 
and distribute materials for visual education, began the publication 
of a journal entitled Visual Education. This journal was edited at 
various times by Nelson L. Greene, W. C. Bagley, and F. R. Moul- 
ton. In 1922 the Educational Screen, with no connections with a com- 
mercial or producing organization, was founded by a group of educa- 
tors. The aim of this journal from the beginning has been to be self- 
supporting and to represent an entirely independent point of view 
concerning visual education. The success of the enterprise is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Educational Screen has absorbed the two 
other journals, the Moving Picture Age in 1922 and now Visual 
Education. Credit for this success is due to the editor, Nelson L. 
Greene, who devoted himself indefatigably to the upbuilding of the 
journal during the early stage when his energy was its chief asset. 
The editors of the Elementary School Journal congratulate the Educa- 
tional Screen upon its success, believing that consolidation in a spe- 
cial field like this represents journalistic strength. 




















THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FINE ARTS" 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


The schools do not take the fine arts very seriously. There are 
courses in drawing and music, but if a pupil does well in reading and 
arithmetic, any shortcomings which he exhibits in artistic achieve- 
ment are likely to be overlooked or at least excused to such an ex- 
tent that the pupil does not suffer in his standing in the grade. What 
is true of pupils is, in large measure, true of teachers. A teacher 
could certainly not afford to confess to inability to read, but it is 
entirely proper and altogether common for teachers to admit that 
they have no knowledge whatsoever of music and that they cannot 
draw. 

In life outside the school, there is a curious mixture of attitudes 
toward the fine arts. It is highly respectable to be able to discuss an 
opera or an exhibit of paintings at the municipal art museum. On the 
other hand, the person who devotes himself chiefly to the cultivation 
of aesthetics is usually thought of with some tolerance but with less 
enthusiastic recognition than is the person who deals with more prac- 
tical affairs. Furthermore, the person who cannot discuss opera and 
paintings does not regard himself as an exceptionally dull member of 
society. 

The result of the common attitude toward the fine arts is that 
they are in general ill organized when they are introduced into the 
school program. No one seems to be very clear whether they should 
be required of all pupils or made optional. No one seems to know 
what can be expected by way of achievement in the various grades. 
The discussions of methods of teaching in these fields are unclear 
and unsupported by any such analyses as can be supplied for other 
subjects in the elementary or secondary curriculum. 

If one seeks an explanation of the chaos of opinion and prac- 
tice regarding the fine arts, one is often told that art, as distin- 

t This is the fifth and the last of a series of articles on educational psychology. 
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guished from reading or arithmetic, depends on individual talent. 
It is said that pupils have to be gifted in order to draw or sing. It 
is commonly believed that artists are born, while readers acquire 
their abilities through arduous study. 

The difficulty with the theory that art and native ability always 
go together is that an enthusiastic teacher of drawing or singing 
finds it possible in any school environment to bring a large propor- 
tion of the pupils to the level of respectable performance. It is 
quite evident that the usual degree of failure in the fine arts is not 
due to the natural limitations of the pupils. In some of the Euro- 
pean countries where instruction is intensive and based on ade- 
quate preparation of the teachers, the general appreciation of art 
and the degree of popular participation in production are much 
greater than have ever been achieved in this country. In Germany, 
for example, where every teacher in the common schools is able to 
play some musical instrument and to conduct classes in singing, 
there is a practically universal appreciation of music. 

In the American attitude toward the teaching of the fine arts 
we have a striking example of the shallow and inadequate type of 
educational psychology which has resulted from overemphasis on 
individual traits and abilities. The music situation in the schools of 
America and the situation regarding drawing are social phenomena 
capable of explanation only when we study the psychology of the 
group and understand the interrelation of the group and the indi- 
vidual. There are, indeed, individual differences which affect the 
school’s efforts to teach the fine arts. There are some persons who 
lack the capacities necessary to learn singing and drawing; there 
are a great many individuals, however, who are not ruled out of par- 
ticipation in the arts by native limitations and yet never acquire any 
proficiency in the arts or appreciation of their products. 

We shall gain a clearer understanding of the situation as it ap- 
pears in the schools if we sketch briefly some of the stages in the evo- 
lution of one of these arts. For this purpose, we may consider the 
history of music. 

Primitive music was nothing more than a succession of rhyth- 
mical noises made by a group of people moving in unison. There 
were primitive work songs like those which sailors of today sing 
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when they haul in a rope. The early workers in the harvest fields 
sang such songs. These primitive songs were almost devoid of mean- 
ingful content, but they served to keep the individual members of the 
group acting in rhythmical co-operation. 

Similar series of rhythmical noises were made in connection with 
the primitive dances. The dancers produced these noises by various 
means, sometimes with the shields and spears which they carried in 
their hands, securing through the noises unison in the rhythm of 
their movements. 

At this primitive stage there was no thought of individual talent. 
Each member of the group shared in the common song or the com- 
mon beating together of spear and shield. 

Very soon the art began to evolve. The drummer appeared. He 
was a specialist in making rhythmical noises. He began to dominate 
the group as the coxswain dominates the crew. Not only so, but, 
as a specialist in noises, he began to be interested in noises of various 
pitches and qualities. Very shortly the drummer became an inventor 
or, more exactly, a collector of all kinds of objects capable of making 
noises—shrill noises, dull noises, loud noises, or noises of modulated 
tones. 

As in all other forms of co-operative living, society benefited by 
this specialization of its members. The musicians were soon able to 
produce a type of music more advanced than that produced by the 
workers and dancers. The art of music began to be a distinct phase 
of social life. While this led to a more complex form of art, it seri- 
ously reduced participation in the art by the unskilled members of 
the group. 

One of the historians of music has described what happened in 
Egypt as a result of specialization. He points out that the earliest 
Egyptian monuments give evidence of large groups of musicians 
employed on all kinds of public occasions. The march of an army, 
the banquet of a king, were not complete without an elaborate array 
of musicians. Every religious ceremonial was introduced by musi- 
cians, often in great numbers. The common people, as contrasted 
with these specialists, were to respond to the music but not to pro- 
duce it. Thus music began to break away from the life of the com- 
mon man. He was allowed to enjoy and to participate in the effects 
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of music, but he was no longer a producer after the instruments were 
perfected. 

One does not have to go far to find in modern life the parallel of 
these historical facts. There is no child who does not exhibit all of 
the characteristics of the primitive dancer and the primitive singer 
of the melodies of the worker. It is equally true that the tendency 
on the part of the child to produce rhythmical noises very often 
suffers inhibition from the fact that at an early age he encounters 
the skilful musician who so far excels his abilities that the disposition 
to make mere primitive noises is wholly suppressed. 

The historian referred to, commenting on the transition from 
primitive music to the music of the specialist, writes as follows: 


We left Music a Life Speech. We find it an article de luxe. What was once 
the common property of all has become the prerogative of a chosen few. It 
should seem that in this matter Music, Joy, and Freedom have fared alike. 

The Barbarian’s birthright—which are these three things—is made so 
little account of now, that the toiling masses, in their stern conception of life, 
yield it up without a murmur to the idlers who flirt with it. There has been a 
sad dwindling in the estimation of Music since Civilisation set in, if the greater 
part of men can now make shift to do without it, and the rest are content to 
make its acquaintance by deputy. And the reason of this dwindling must plainly 
be that Music no longer answers any practical purpose in life. History, religion, 
morals, law have left the old channel through which they flowed; and the scribes, 
philosophers, jurists, and others whom the disintegration of knowledge has 
brought into being, would laugh at the idea of chanting their lucubrations—and 
with reason too, for the pen has taken the place of the Lyre, and has been found 
a much more manageable instrument. Joy and freedom can no longer fill the 
vacuum, for they have been banished from the majority of lives, and their 
fortunate possessors are too much bewildered with the numberless ducts of 
happiness at their disposal to concentrate its flood on catgut. The old channel 
therefore is quite dried up, and until something is directed into it again, lies 
unused and worthless. Music must therefore be content to drag on an unevent- 
ful existence until better days arrive—of no more account than tapestry and 
embroidery, perhaps not so much.? 


For our purposes, this wail of the historian may be paraphrased 
as follows: Music was at first a spontaneous emotional expression of 
the individual. In time, it became an elaborate artificial perform- 
ance far too complex to be taken up by anyone who had not devoted 
special effort to its cultivation. 


t John Frederick Rowbotham, A History of Music, I, 197-98. London, England: 
Trubner & Co., 1885. 
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The developed art of music is foreign to the natural tendencies 
of human emotional expression because in all of its later stages it has 
been conditioned by the presence of musical instruments, which set 
the scale and furnish variety in musical expression. Here again we 
may borrow from the history of music. The earliest melodies were 
supplied by the drums, which are common among savage tribes. A 
drum with a high-pitched note and one with a low-pitched note were 
struck in succession, and the listeners were pleased with the variety 
and rhythm of the successive sounds. The musician, stimulated by 
attention to these simple variations in pitch, sought other sources of 
variety. He noted the sharp sound of metals and the soft sound of 
vibrating strings. 

The historian quoted gives at length examples of the way in 
which the Chinese experimented with all kinds of sounds. The 
Chinese describe and extol the beauty of “the sound of skin,” “the 
sound of stone,” ‘“‘the sound of baked earth,” and ‘“‘the sound of 
silk.” 

Sounds thus produced through the use of various objects were 
gradually brought into relation with sounds produced by the voice. 
It is a long history through which instrumental music and singing 
have passed in the process of evolving their present interrelation. 
It was undoubtedly the stringed instruments which were most com- 
monly employed in developing this interrelation. The stringed 
instruments, however, were at first so different in tone from the 
voice that accompaniment was not what it is in modern music. 
Even the professional bard who chanted the hero stories did not 
parallel his vocal performances with sounds from his harp. He struck 
the harp at the beginning of the chant and punctuated the pauses in 
his vocalization by musical strains. It was not until relatively recent 
times that the voice and the instrument were made to sound pitches 
of the same order. 

In the slow process of adjusting the voice and the musical instru- 
ment to each other, the instrument had the advantage of supplying 
tones which are fixed. The instrumental musician can come back 
again and again to exactly the same note, but the singer who has 
not had long and systematic training lacks both the muscular pre- 
cision and the memory for tones which are necessary for a return to 
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exactly the same note. If the voice is to attain anything like the 
stability of the instrument, the singer must practice and must have 
the help of the instrument. 

Instruments have another advantage over the voice. The range 
of possible tones which can be produced with precision by the in- 
strumental musician is indefinitely wide, while the possibilities of 
vocal tone-production, even in the case of the trained voice, are 
limited. 

The voice, on the other hand, has contributed in large measure 
to the development of music because it is so intimately associated 
with the human experiences which music aims to express. The emo- 
tions of the singer will enter into both the pitch and the rate of his 
singing. 

The history of music can be described as a gradual accommoda- 
tion of human perceptions and powers of imitation to instrumental 
production of tones. The instruments employed in this long evolu- 
tion have been of every possible variety and, in the long run, have 
brought into music certain physical regularities which did not appear 
at all in its early stages. There is thus a kind of artificiality in devel- 
oped music, which can be understood only when it is recognized that 
modern music is at once instrumental and human. 

The history of the musical scale is shrouded in obscurity because 
the recording of music is a very late art. The great probabilities are 
that in the most primitive music variety was produced by sounding 
in succession tones of different pitch. The intervals between such 
varying tones were not fixed, being determined by the accidents of 
the situation. Anyone who has heard a child amusing himself with 
a primitive succession of tones in which he sounds first a high tone 
and then a low tone, repeating the pair over and over, is probably 
listening to the earliest musical scale. The variety can be, and prob- 
ably was, further elaborated by adding a third pitch to the succes- 
sion. From this point on, the elaboration goes forward to a series of 
five. Here it stops for a great many peoples. The Orientals, for 
example, have a scale limited to five notes. The weird effect pro- 
duced on American ears by music limited to fewer than our devel- 
oped number of pitches is sufficiently well known to require no com- 
ment here. 
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The division of the scale into its present number of intervals is 
the work of Greece and the European nations which followed in the 
path of her civilization. The Greeks studied the science of music as 
well as practiced its arts. Although their music became highly in- 
tricate and elaborately instrumented, it was far below the level of 
the music with which we are familiar today. It produced melodies or 
sequences of tones but did not arrive at the point where it could 
master the harmonies which are characteristic of the modern art. 

The higher evolution began with the use of music in the ancient 
and medieval church. Briefly outlined, the stages of this evolution 
are as follows: At first, the church service, which was participated 
in solely by the officiating cleric, was intoned, and an elaborate sys- 
tem was thus evolved, based on the ancient practice of chanting but 
much more highly perfected in form. From such intonation came a 
later stage, when the clerical conductor of the service was assisted 
by a choir which answered with a contrasting tone and with appro- 
priate verbal responses. 

This participation of various voices in the service was soon fol- 
lowed by an effort to harmonize the several voices. This required a 
new adjustment and led to the form known as counterpoint. At this 
stage, each voice carried its own melody, but the various melodies 
were timed so that there was a correspondence of note to note, 
making a tonal combination which was simple in rhythm though 
complex in pitch. 

A long period of experimentation with counterpoint was neces- 
sary before the laws of congruent tones could be discovered. The 
instrumentation of this more complex form of music had to be mas- 
tered also, and this introduced an element of physical combination 
which had not been present at the earlier stage when the different 
tones merely succeeded one another in simple melodies. 

While this development was going forward under the influence 
and support of the church, there was growing up a body of popular 
folk-songs and professional music of a secular character, which, with 
the church music, produced, following the sixteenth century, the 
great variety of forms which constitute modern music. 

No one can read such statements without being impressed by the 
fact that civilization has expended an enormous amount of energy 
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in the refinement of the art of music. Like all human institutions, 
this art has grown through ages of experimentation and, in the long 
process, has absorbed the thought and efforts of many men. The 
impression that society has evolved the art through great effort is 
heightened if one reads the later history of music and becomes ac- 
quainted with the lives of the composers who have contributed to 
music since the sixteenth century saw the dawn of its final stages. 

Music, like every other human institution, is thus seen to be the 
result of a gradual accumulation of what may be called social capital. 
No single individual, whatever his personal capacity for the apprecia- 
tion of tones, can be regarded as the source of this art. The Greeks 
derived from Ionia and Egypt their instruments and their abil- 
ity to appreciate the relatively simple music of which they were 
masters. The medieval church took what Greece contributed and 
elaborated it into something incomparably more complex than had 
been the art of the ancients. Modern musicians, in turn, borrowed 
what the medieval world produced and are still in the process of 
refining and amplifying it. Everywhere we see evidence of the high- 
est degree of social co-operation. 

The task of passing on to the next generation the accumulated 
social capital which makes up the art of music has sometimes 
been thought of as very simple. One hears enthusiasts for music 
use such phrases as the “natural language of the emotions” and the 
“spontaneous outbursts of the human heart.” Such phrases are 
sentimental falsehoods. A modern harmony is beyond the native 
powers of any human being to produce or even appreciate. A modern 
song is no more spontaneously produced by an untrained individual 
than is a modern mechanical invention. 

When one recognizes music as a social institution and thinks of 
the problem of the school in teaching music as a problem of induct- 
ing children into this social institution, certain questions arise. 
Chief among these is the question: What is the difference between 
such a social institution as music and such a social institution as lan- 
guage? Both have been evolved through long generations of racial 
effort; both are to be thought of as desirable individual possessions. 

The difference between the two institutions in question is that 
language is much more necessary to ordinary social co-operation 
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than is music. A social group must have language, or the whole 
structure of society breaks down. Music is not the medium of ordi- 
nary intercourse. It is therefore not made a part of the school pro- 
gram with the same insistence on mastery as is enforced in the case 
of language. 

On the other hand, music is an art which is often profoundly 
effective in establishing unity of emotional tone throughout a social 
group. It appeals to the emotional life of individuals more directly 
than does any form of language. The argument for the cultivation 
of national music, therefore, is based not on the assumption that 
music is natural and spontaneous but rather on the belief that it can 
be made effective in harmonizing emotional tendencies. 

The extent to which the public school will deal seriously with 
music depends on the degree to which the special objectives which 
can be served by this institution are deemed important by those who 
are responsible for the organization of the curriculum. In the 
United States, school officers in general have not held music in high 
esteem. They have not considered it necessary to cultivate a uni- 
fied emotional attitude either through music or through any other 
medium. We are, as a nation, committed, in practice and in theory, 
to the individualistic point of view, and we have no folk-songs and 
little national music. 

If we turn from these general considerations to the details of 
classroom methodology and ask how little children are to be trained 
in the complex art of music, we find again that the schools have not 
taken their problem seriously. There are a few teachers who have 
theories about the order in which musical exercises should be given 
and a few more who have accumulated some experience in determin- 
ing the rate at which pupils should progress, but, in the main, the 
teaching of music is an unsystematized series of blind efforts made 
by ill-trained amateurs. 

The conclusions which have been reached with regard to the art 
of music can be paralleled in other fields of art. Drawing is by no 
means a spontaneous outburst of individual effort. Drawing, like 
music, has evolved slowly through long periods of co-operative effort. 
Each generation has added a little to the technique of drawing. At 
first came crude outline sketches, emphasizing those parts of the 
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object which most interested the primitive observer. Little by little, 
men have taught one another to see details. For a long time, even 
after the dawn of the modern era of the graphic arts, the mastery of 
perspective was lacking. The observation of shadows and the recog- 
nition of the finer play of color and brightness are modern achieve- 
ments. 

The reason why most adults cannot draw is that their individual 
mastery of the art was cut short in early youth. Most people are 
at the level of the second or third grade in the art of drawing. If 
there is to be a change in this situation, it will have to come from the 
adoption of a view entirely different from that expressed in the state- 
ment that drawing is an ability which is born with a few selected 
people. Drawing is a perfected mode of expressing ideas. It is the 
product of social effort, and, like any other complex institution, it 
can be mastered only through long, persistent practice under expert 
guidance. 

Like music, the graphic arts are not essential to life in a civilized 
community. One can get on without knowledge of any of the fine 
arts, but one must possess a knowledge of language and number. 
The fine arts can establish and maintain themselves in the school 
only when this fact is clearly understood and the fine arts are intro- 
duced on a basis other than that which justifies the teaching of read- 
ing and number. 

This article is not an effort to evaluate the fine arts or to deter- 
mine their place in the curriculum. It is merely a psychological 
analysis intended to open the way for a more rational treatment of 
the fine arts in the school. At present they are among the conspicu- 
ously unsuccessful subjects of instruction. As now taught, they are 
frequently a detriment rather than an aid to the pupil’s develop- 
ment. They are not recognized as social institutions, and the intro- 
duction of the individual to them is not carefully and intelligently 
planned. 

















IDEALS, SITUATIONS, AND TRAIT ACTIONS. I 


W. W. CHARTERS 
University of Pittsburgh 


A pplying ideals.—Ideals affect conduct only in connection with 
specific acts. Honesty may be accepted as an ideal by an individual, 
but his conduct is honest only as he acts according to the ideal of 
honesty in each of the situations in which he finds himself. Likewise, 
courtesy affects conduct only when one’s actions are performed ac- 
cording to the forms of courtesy. Mere verbal acceptance of abstract 
and generalized ideals or the mere desire for ideals will have no 
effect on conduct. The expression “the devil can quote scripture” 
is a graphic statement of the same idea. Hypocrites can deliver im- 
passioned orations on the value of ideals which they are quite un- 
willing to carry into practice. The hypocrite is obviously merely 
talking. The sentimentalist, however, may desire to possess an ideal 
emotionally but may be quite unable or unwilling to carry the ideal 
over into practice. Only as the ideal is applied to specific situations 
is it possible for it to affect behavior. 

In the applying of ideals, the first considerations are the desire 
for the ideal and a recognition of its value. Without these, of course, 
all attempts to apply the ideal would be futile. Once the desire has 
been created to a more or less intense degree, we can proceed to 
build a curriculum for the application of the ideal to conduct. In so 
doing, however, it is necessary to consider immediately the situations 
in which the ideal may be applied. 

Situations.—The procedure in listing the situations is simple. 
One teacher may make such a list, or, better, a group of teachers may 
co-operate. They inquire of themselves, ‘“What are the situations to 
which the trait may be applied?” A few practical illustrations 
worked out by groups of teachers will make this clear. First, let us 


t This is the third of a series of articles dealing with the content of the curriculum. 
The articles are excerpts from a book which is to be published on “The Teaching of 
Ideals.” . 
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take the trait “honesty.” The faculty of Stephens College listed the 
following situations for honesty in a girls’ dormitory school: 


1. Honesty in relations with others: 
Paying debts and fines, drawing checks on the bank, borrowing clothes, bor- 
rowing money, keeping appointments, scrutinizing mail of other people, using 
other people’s time, quoting others, reporting on others under the honor 
system, social lies, confidences, promises, meddling. 

2. Honesty in general school problems: 
Rushing, reporting lost and found articles, school politics, games, athletics, 
dropping courses. 

3. Honesty in class work: 
Oral reports on the amount of time spent in preparation; reports on outside 
readings, piano practice, etc.; preparation of themes and papers; preparing 
another lesson when you are in class. 

4. Honesty in personal affairs: 
Honesty to yourself with regard to sleep, exercise, dress, health; honesty in 
attendance at church, vespers, and visits to town; honesty in out-of-town 
excuses, illness, reports on self-conduct, biuffing. 


This list was prepared in conference by the faculty and un- 
doubtedly could be improved upon by additional conference, but, 
as a practical matter, it showed the faculty and later the students 
the situations to which honesty will apply. 

Another group of teachers in a class on ‘“The Teaching of Ideals” 
classified as follows the situations to which honesty applies: Situa- 
tions having to do with money; property; statements; promises; 
social relations; rules, directions, and orders; games; class recita- 
tions; examinations and tests; and preparing lessons. These situa- 
tions were designated “general situations,” and “specific situations” 
were listed under each, as shown in the following list: 


Honesty SITUATIONS 
I. Money. 
1. You borrow money. 
a) You promise to give it back when you get it, and you get it the 
next day. 
b) Someone says, “I know I owe you some money, but I have forgotten 
how much.” 
c) You can borrow for-a time from brother’s little bank or from a 
treasury fund in your keeping, and no one need know about it. 
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d) You borrow small sums for car-fare or a ‘“‘movie’’ ticket. When you 
say that you will pay it back, they say, ““Never mind; that’s all 
right.” 

e) You borrow money, and later the lender and you disagree as to the 
amount. 


. You find money. 


a) You know to whom it belongs. 

b) You do not know to whom it belongs. 

c) You know that you will get a reward for returning it. 

d) You know that you will not get a reward for returning it. 

e) You find money on your desk. 

f) You see money lying about your home. 

g) You hear money jingle in the pockets of wraps belonging to other 
people as you hang up your coat. 


. Money is given to you for a specific purpose. 


a) You collect money for school activities. 

b) You are treasurer of a club or organization. 

c) You are purchasing things for another. 

d) You purchase something for someone else, and there is change. 

e) You collect money for a certain project, and there is a surplus. 

f) You are given money for the school bank; on your way to school, 
there is an opportunity to spend it. 

g) You take gate receipts when tickets are not used. 

h) You take subscriptions for a magazine and lose the money. 

i) You sell tickets, and the money is stolen. 

j) Your mother gives you money for lunch, and you see an attractive 
display of candy in the window. 

k) You are given money to buy fruit or flowers for someone who is sick. 

1) You are given money for Sunday school, and the collection is taken 
before you arrive. 

m) You are asked by a playmate to keep some money for him, and he 
fails to ask for it. 


~S 


. You have something to sell. 


a) You sell to children who cannot make change. 
b) You discover that you have given a customer too little in change. 


. You are buying. 


a) You discover that you have received too much in change. 

b) You have a chance to pass foreign money when you know that it 
is not the custom to use it. 

c) You have in your possession a defective coin. 

d) You want to buy sume candy at the grocery; the grocer will charge 
it, but you do not have your mother’s permission. 

e) In buying groceries the clerk will give you candy and add the extra 

amount to the potato item. 
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f) You wish to enter a place of amusement, and the gate-keeper is 
not in sight. 

g) You buy a paper when the boy is away from the stand. 

h) You want to use a public telephone, and a slug which you have will 
get results. 

i) Discounts are given to the school; in a personal purchase, you can 
get a discount if the seller thinks it is for the school. 

j) When purchasing for the school, you are offered a commission. 


. You are traveling. 


a) You ride on a street-car or train, and your fare is not taken. 

b) You board a street-car in a crowd, and a penny will do as well as a 
check. 

c) You are starting on a long trip and have just passed the legal age 
for half-fare. 

d) You have a railroad ticket the date of which has expired. 


. Fines are levied against you. 


a) You have violated the rules of your club and are subject to a fine, 
but no one knows it. 

b) You are fined for keeping books out of the library too long, and 
you do not want to pay. 

c) You have kept a book out of the library so long that the fine is more 
than the book is worth. 


. You are keeping accounts. 


a) You are handling school money and must give a statement of 
receipts and expenditures. 

b) You must account for the expenditure of your allowance. 

c) You are allowed money only for necessary expenses, and you can 
get some for recreation by ‘“‘padding”’ your expense account. 


. Miscellaneous. 


a) You are out on school business at school expense. 

b) You subscribe to a cause under strong enthusiasm, but when it 
comes time to pay, your enthusiasm has waned. 

c) You have some money which you are supposed to divide among 
your playmates. 

d) Your assessment for school dues is stated as less than it should be, 
and you know it. 

e) Someone asks you to bet. 

f) Someone wants to pay you for doing something that you know you 
ought not to do. 

g) All pupils are supposed to pay five cents to use the telephone; no 
one is in the office when you make a call. 

h) You are obligated to pay your share of a certain purchase and you 

do not have the money. 
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II. Property. 
1. You borrow property. 
a) You borrow a book or an umbrella. 
b) You borrow a book or an umbrella and lose it. 
c) You borrow a book or a tool and damage it. 
. You are using property that does not belong to you. 
a) You accidentally break a window at school, and no one sees you. 
b) You carelessly mar the furniture of the school. 
c) A group destroys the property of another, and all except yourself 
do not want to replace it. 
d) You are eating at a restaurant and want some of the silver for a 
souvenir. 
e) You are stopping at a hotel where an abundance of stationery and 
towels is provided. 
f) You are on a street-car or a train, and you are requested to keep 
your feet off the seats. 
g) You see another injure the property of the school, and he does not 
confess. 
h) Through carelessness, you break laboratory equipment, but you can 
give the impression that it was defective. 
. You find property. 
a) You find a book with no name in it. 
b) A handkerchief is left on your desk. 
c) Some athletic equipment is left on the playground. ° 
d) A pencil or fountain pen is found in the school, and no one asks 
for it. 
. You have access to the property of others. 
a) You pass close to fruit trees on your way to school. 
b) Fruits and candies are lying open before you in the stores. 
c) Your mother has just enough fruit or cake for dinner, and you are 
hungry after school. 
d) You have an opportunity to take some coveted article from a teach- 
er or a fellow-pupil. 
e) You play marbles for “keeps” and win all of the marbles belonging 
to a smaller boy. 
f) You have lost your book, and you can take another pupil’s book 
without detection. 
g) You have access to school stationery and supplies and want some 
for personal use. 
h) You have used or wasted your laboratory materials and have access 
to those of a fellow-pupil who is absent. 
i) You want chalk to play fox and geese, and you can get it at school. 
j) The school supplies you with certain materials as you need them, 
and no one keeps account of how much you use. 








mn 


I. 
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k) You can exchange your materials for those of another pupil which 
are in better condition. 

2) You think that you can use the property of another without his 
knowing it. 

m) You want to hunt or fish where trespassing is forbidden, and you 
know the owner is away. 

nm) On your way to school you pass a bed of flowers your teacher 
especially likes. 


. You are thoughtless about the property of others. 


a) A neighbor’s well-kept lawn offers a short cut to school. 

b) A neighbor’s dog or chickens wander into your yard. 

c) You like to handle goldfish; there is a bowl in the schoolroom, and 
you are alone. 

d) Your ball goes into a yard surrounded by a beautiful hedge, and 
the gate seems a long way off. 

e) You are picnicking, and wood from a fence is the best wood for a fire. 

Jf) You damage an article in a store while you are examining it. 

g) In hanging up your wraps, you knock down the coat of another 
person. 

h) You want a songbook from the church in which you worship. 

i) You put on by mistake the rubbers of another person and wear 
them home; you find that they are better than yours. 

j) You have a new knife, and you want to try it out; fences, doors, 
desks, and trees present an attractive surface. 


. You are selling property. 


a) You can hide certain defects so that they cannot be readily dis- 
covered. 

b) You can give less in weight or measure than expected and not be 
caught. 


. You are buying property. 


a) You can change the price mark without being noticed. 

b) You can buy something cheap, but you think that it was stolen. 

c) You unwrap a package and discover that two articles were sent 
while only one was paid for. 

d) You receive a package containing a much more expensive article 
than the one purchased. 


III. Statements. 


You make statements about yourself. 

a) You need an excuse for an unjustified absence from school. 

b) You have done something for which you know you will be punished 
if you confess when questioned. 

c) You are questioned about your lateness in arriving at school or in 
getting home from school. 

d) You are asked why you are not prepared in your studies. 
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e) You are questioned by your parents about misconduct in school. 
f) You want to go to a ball game, and there is a chance that you 

might be excused from school if you plead sickness. 

g) You are asked to report on the time spent in preparing a lesson. 

h) You are required to report on your outside reading. 

7) You forgot to clean your teeth, and the teacher asks, “How many 
cleaned their teeth this morning?” 

j) You are asked if you studied your lesson, and you merely glanced 
into the book as you walked to school. 

k) Many desirable activities at school are optional, and you can get 
your parents’ consent to participate by telling them that they are 
compulsory. 

1) You have to account for your failure to get assigned work done on 
time. 

m) You are asked to tell of a personal exploit. 

n) You are gone a long time on an errand, and the teacher asks, 
“Where have you been?” 

0) Your new suit is ruined, and your father asks you how you did it. 

~) You receive help at home, and the teacher asks you if you have 
done your own work. 

q) You are asked if you enjoy poetry, music, or art. 

. You make statements about other people. 

a) You accuse another person of some misdeed. 

b) You tell incidents about people who are absent. 

c) You are asked about the misconduct of a classmate. 

d) You are asked how you liked another person’s clothes, speech, or 
work. 

e) You quote what another person has said. 

f) You attempt to convey to other people the attitude of a certain 
person at a certain time. 

g) You dislike an individual, and you have an opportunity to make 
statements reflecting on his character. 

h) You are asked to give a statement concerning something on which 
you are not qualified to report. 

. Miscellaneous. 

a) You are questioned about the disappearance of an article. 

b) You tell a story about things you are supposed to have seen. 

c) You tell what you have and do at home. 

d) Someone asks you for directions to a certain place, and you like to 

play jokes on people. 

e) You are asked the price of something you own, and you want it to 

seem very expensive. 


IV. Promises. 





1. You have given your word, and it becomes unpleasant to keep it. 
2. You promise to do something for someone but forget it. 
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. You promise to meet a friend at a certain time, and it begins to rain 


unexpectedly. 


. You promise to study during the evening, and a friend asks you to go 


as his guest to see Douglas Fairbanks in a new picture. 


. You promise to go to the dentist after school, and a friend tells you 


how he suffered the last time he went. 


. You promise to return home immediately from the store, and you 


meet your chum on the way. 


. You promise your teacher never to fight again, and the most over- 


bearing fellow-pupil calls you names before the other boys. 


. You promise to do a certain piece of work, and it proves more difficult 


than you imagined. 


. You promise to be home early, but no one else is leaving the dance 


early. 

You promise never to lie again; the teacher asks you who stole John’s 
apple, and you know that your best friend did it. 

You promise to do something in a certain way, and later you find 
that it is more convenient to do it differently. 

You make a promise under compulsion, and later you do not want to 
carry out the promise. 

You promise what you are not capable of doing. 

You promise to obey the Golden Rule, and later a negro is seated next 
to you in school. 

You make a promise to a person, and he apparently forgets it. = 
You promise not to ask for a second piece of cake at che party; the 
cake is delicious, and other children ask for more. 


. You sign a pledge or take an oath, and you would like to break it. 
18. 


You join a club and promise to be loyal to it, but it does things your 
conscience cannot approve. 

You join a church and make certain promises which are hard to 
keep. 

You make a conditional promise, and the condition is fulfilled. 

You promise to do something which you know is wrong, and later 
you reconsider and want to do what is right. 

You promise to go to a party with one boy; the next day another boy, 
who is much more attractive, invites you to go to a dance on the same 
evening. 


V. Social relations. 


I. 
2. 


You do something, and another person is blamed for your action. 
You are guilty of misconduct, but the teacher feels that she must 
punish the whole class unless the offender confesses. 


. The teacher leaves the room and appoints you as “monitor,” and you 


accept the responsibility, but you do not like to report on others. 


. Officers are elected in your class or organization, and you do not like 


them. 
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. At a class party, you break an expensive window in the Elks’ hall, 


and the bill is sent to the class for payment. 


. You can please more people by agreeing with the sentiment of a 


group, but actually you disagree. 


. You see another person do something wrong, and the whole group is 


about to be punished. 


. You are publicly honored for doing something in the performance of 


which you had valuable assistance from other people. 


. You have before other people wronged a smaller and weaker class- 


mate. 

Your home is quarantined for scarlet fever, and you are invited to go 
in an automobile to a picnic in a neighboring town. 

Your younger brother has whooping cough; it is not reported, and you 
can go to school, but you have never had this disease. 

A friend of yours is running for a school office, and you know that he 
is entirely unfitted for the place. 

Your crowd does wrong, and you want to confess, but the others do not. 
You are assigned to distribute books; some of them are more desirable 
than others; you have some friends, and you have an enemy. 


VI. Rules, directions, orders. 


The day is very hot; on your way to school some boys say, “Let’s go 
swimming.” 


2. You are told to perform a certain task, and you do not want to do it. 
. Whispering is forbidden, but you have something you want to tell 


another pupil. 


. There are traffic rules in the school and no watchman; you are in a 


hurry. 


. The teacher leaves your room and asks the class to be on its good 


behavior. 


6. Someone asks you, against the rules, to pass a note in school. 
. You are told to stay in at recess, but, when recess comes, your teacher 


goes out of the room. 


. You are told to report at the principal’s office, but the principal is not 


there. 


. You want to take a short cut to catch a car, and a sign confronts you, 


“Keep off the grass.” 

You are driving an automobile and are late for an appointment; there 
is no policeman in sight. 

You are asked to record your own conduct and report at the close of 
each day. 

You are monitor of your section, and your friend answers for someone 
who is absent. 

You are asked to report tardiness at orchestra practice, and a close 
friend is late. 
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VIII. Class recitations. 
i: 
2. You are asked to mark your own or another person’s work. 
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Your report card is to be signed by your parent or guardian, but you 
do not want him to see your marks. 

The teacher asks you, after you have dropped your marbles, to place 
them all on her desk; you think you can keep half of them without 
detection. 

Your mother calls, and you do not want to go; you can hide and 
pretend that you did not hear. 

You want to do some studying in a book which cannot be taken from 
the library; you can slip it out and take it back without detection. 
You are told that you must not go to the “movies” for a week; during 
this time you discover that you can go without being discovered. 
Only regulation shoes are allowed on the tennis court or gymnasium 
floor; you do not have regulation shoes but want to play. 


VII. Games. 


There is a disputed point in your opponent’s favor; you know the 
truth but desire to win. 


. You are keeping score at a game, and you can help your side. 
. You are refereeing a game, and you like one side better than the other. 
. You desire a choice position in a game, and you can get it by bribery 


or “pull” or misrepresentation. 


. You are asked to play marbles for “keeps.” 
. You are being worsted in a wrestling-match and have a good chance 


to foul. 


. You are playing tennis, and your opponent cannot see the back line. 
. You are playing golf and are out of sight of your opponent. 

. Ina contest, someone offers you something not to play your best. 
Io. 


You are called upon to make a supreme effort against a strong oppo- 
nent, and you can save yourself embarrassment by feigning illness. 
You see an opportunity to win a game by committing a technical 
foul which will probably not be observed. 

You consider the possibility of injuring a competitor in football by 
exceptional roughness. 

You are “It” in one of the hunting games, and an outsider tells you 
where someone is hiding. 

You see a boy on your own team cheat when he thinks no one is 
looking. 

You can argue about rules so as to delay the game to your advantage. 
You can “peek” when you are supposed to be blindfolded. 

You see a chance to “get even” with a fellow-pupil by injuring him 
without making it seem intentional. 

The umpire’s back is turned, and you can cut the base. 


You are not prepared; you can feign sickness and cut class. 
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. You are in a study period without supervision. 
. The teacher asks for a show of hands on the completion of the reading 


assignment; you have not finished, and the teacher has no other check. 


. You can answer, “I have forgotten,’’ when you never knew. 
. You can keep your book open or notes before you when this is not 


permitted. 


. You do not know the answer to the question, but you can “bluff” the 


teacher. 


. You can give the teacher the impression that you have conscientiously 


prepared your lesson. 


. You can impress the teacher by asking needless questions. 
IO. 
II. 


You can interline your language translation. 

You have the opportunity to copy another person’s work at the 
blackboard. 

You are asked a question the answer to which you do not know; a 
friend whispers the answer. 

The teacher assigns a problem or exercise for class work which you 
cannot do; you can substitute another without detection. 

You can use another person’s idea as your own. 


You have an opportunity to look at another person’s paper. 

You have an opportunity to glance at prepared notes or at the text- 
book. 

You do not know the answer to a question; the boy next to you sees 
your trouble and whispers it. 

You are asked by another person for help on a question. 

You see someone cheat. 

The map over the answers falls, and you have a chance to correct 
your paper. 

You can answer a different question, one of your own, as if by mistake. 
In spelling, you can write one letter over another so that either can 
be read; your teacher is lenient. 

You see the questions on the teacher’s desk before the test; you can 
read them and look up the answers. 

You notice that an error has been made in your favor in the marking 
of your paper. 

Your teacher writes the questions on the board, puts the pupils on 
their honor, and leaves the room. 

You do not feel prepared for the test; you can feign sickness or play 
truant. 


X. Preparing lessons. 


You are translating foreign languages, and translations are available. 
You are preparing assigned lessons in mathematics, and an older 
brother offers to do the work. 
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3. You are asked to write a composition or book review for English, and 
illegitimate helps can be secured. 

4. You must carry out an assignment, and outside help is prohibited. . 

5. You can get all of the notes and drawings in laboratory work from 
another pupil’s notebook. 

6. You are offered something for writing another pupil’s theme. 

. Your teacher fails to ask for an assignment the day that it is due. 

. Your teacher requests the class to report the amount of time spent 

in the preparation of a lesson. 
9. You can trace when told to draw freehand. 

ro. You are expected to make an inspection trip, and you can make a 
report from a second-hand source. 

rz. You are told to read a book and tell the story; you can see it in the 
“movies.” 

12. You are supposed to collect specimens, and you can borrow from 
another. 

13. Youare not strong in arithmetic, and a friend offers you all of his night 
work to copy. 

14. You are told to perform an experiment and write it up; you can write 
it up without performing it. 


on 


Courtesy situations.—We may illustrate situations in connection 


with the ideal of courtesy. The Stephens College faculty worked out 
the following tentative list of situations involving courtesy on the 
part of students in the college: 


Courtesy to individuals: 
Parents, elders, president of the college, members of the faculty, administra- 
tive officers, chaperons, roommates, schoolmates, and servants. 


. Courtesy in school buildings: 


Halls, parlors, offices, library, classrooms, post-office, dining-room, student’s 
own room. 


. Courtesy on campus and at school activities: 


Campus vespers, athletic contests, games, class meetings, recitals. 


. Courtesy in public: 


Street, picnics and hikes, stores and shops, hotels and public eating-places, 
trains, professional offices, picture shows, public gatherings, church. 


. Courtesy in society: 


Introductions, invitations and acknowledgments, dances, teas and recep- 
tions, social calls, as a guest, as hostess, at fraternity houses, relations with 
men, school guests. 


. Courtesy in personal affairs: 


Illness (as patient), dress, making fun of people, gossip and criticism, tele- 
phone, letters, paying bills, leaving the college, borrowing and lending. 
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A group of teachers in the Pittsburgh schools worked out the 
following classes of general courtesy situations for elementary-school 
children. These obviously differ from those of a woman’s dormitory 
school. 

1. At school: 
On entering, in the classroom, on the playground, on the street going to and 
from school. 
2. At home: 
Parents, brothers and sisters, visitors, servants. 
3. At another’s home: 
Entering, greetings and farewells, making one’s self agreeable. 
4. Miscellaneous: 
At church, at entertainments, traveling, patriotic courtesies. 


These illustrations are sufficient to indicate that any group of 
teachers or even an individual teacher can, with the use of ordinary 
experience and conscientious care, make a list of situations to which 
a trait will normally apply and in connection with which they will 
be able to give definite and useful instruction. 

Conflicts —An examination of the specific situations listed under 
the heading of honesty will show that in some cases it is difficult to 
know just exactly what to do because of the conflict between traits. 
For example, take the case of the child who sees a friend copying 
from his examination paper. Shall he be loyal, or shall he be honest? 
There is no question in the mind of the teacher as to what he should 
do, but it may very easily be a serious question in the child’s mind. 
Again, a child may be repeating a story. Should the child be per- 
mitted to exaggerate for the sake of forcefulness, or must he be 
strictly honest? The parent who is considering the matter on the 
basis of what ought to. be done would say, “Be honest”’; but if he is 
considering it from the point of view of his own conduct, he may 
frequently decide to be forceful on the assumption that he ought not 
to spoil ‘a good story. The conflict between ideals might be applied 
to a situation that caused a great deal of thought and frequently 
emotional worry on the part of the individual who is confronted with 
the situation. It is at this point that the real character of the individ- 
ual emerges. His application of one ideal or another depends on his 
feeling as to the relative worth of the ideals which dominate his life. 


[To be concluded| 

















A SIDE-LIGHT ON PLATOON SCHOOLS 


S. O. HARTWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 


The first St. Paul school to be organized on the platoon plan 
adopted that system of organization in the autumn of 1g19. 
Eighteen schools are now operating on this plan, but the records 
here described are for fifteen schools, the number of platoon schools 
in operation during the school year 1923-24. These fifteen schools 
are located in various sections of the city. 

The organization of platoon schools in St. Paul was encouraged 
by the superintendent of schools because he believes in the plan 
as having distinct educational advantages as well as providing 
economical housing. The decisive factor in the establishment of 
the plan in the various buildings, however, has been in some cases 
a principal’s interest in the experiment, in some cases the special 
adaptability of a given building for such use, and frequently the 
overcoming of crowded conditions. Since 1920 St. Paul has been 
carrying on an extensive building program that has helped to bring 
the building accommodations up to date. The adoption of the 
platoon program, however, has been a most helpful factor in reducing 
part-time enrolment from 2,200, three years ago, to fewer than 100 
pupils this school year. 

The clientage of the schools undertaking the platoon plan is prob- 
ably a fair cross-section of the city enrolment when considered from 
the point of view of intellectual ability and home advantages. Two 
or three of the schools are in a new and rapidly growing section, but 
several are in the older, semi-industrial sections of the city, in which 
housing and home advantages are below the average. Surface indi- 
cations and a few group tests would indicate that the pupils in the 
platoon schools, while averaging near the city median in ability, 
are, on the whole, slightly below that median rather than above. 

The School Division of Research, under the direction of L. L. 
Everly, has charge of city-wide standard tests in the grade subjects. 
Three years ago, when eight or ten schools were using the platoon 
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arrangement, Mr. Everly made a study of test results in those schools 
as compared with test results in an equal number of schools, with 
similar clientage, organized on the traditional grading plan. The 
results were not unfavorable to the platoon plan, but the differences 
between the two were too slight to form a basis for any statement of 
distinct advantage. 

During the school year 1923-24 city-wide tests were given in 
spelling, arithmetic, reading, and language. ‘There was no attempt 
made to conduct a “controlled experiment’. for the purpose of 
comparing one set of schools with the other. With the help of 
supervisory diagnosis from some earlier tests, each building was 
looking after its own record. This fact accounts, at least in part, 
for the distinct improvement in the ‘‘city curve” in reading and 
language. 

After all of the results were in and city standards had been 
tabulated, Mr. Everly decided to compile separately the records 
for the platoon schools. The results in the four subjects are 
presented graphically in Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4. These figures seem 
to need little comment. The high achievement in spelling is due, 
we think, to the fact that the test was on the Ayres list alone. It 
represents special training rather than general spelling ability. 
The Ayres list has been used for several years as a basic drill list. 
A further test involving wider vocabulary showed reasonable but 
not unusual results. Figure 4 shows encouraging progress made 
during the year in a “‘drive”’ to overcome poor conditions in language 
work diagnosed through a previous test. This figure does not 
show the results for all schools in 1924. They were so close to 
“standard” that there was no appreciable difference, except in 
one half-grade (6A), where the results were slightly higher than 
the standard. 

The most interesting feature of these figures, to both supervisors 
and teachers, is the clear advantage of the platoon schools over the 
other schools, not only in the general curve for each subject but in 
practically three-fourths of the grades, subject by subject. The 
advantage is, in fact, somewhat greater than the figures show. 
Had the platoon schools been omitted from the tabulations for the 
city curves, manifestly the line for the platoon schools and the line 
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for all schools would be farther apart, and the extra distance would 
clearly be to the credit of the platoon schools except for two grades 
in the Otis arithmetic test (Fig. 2) and a grade and a half in the 
language test (Fig. 4). The penmanship standings show a similar 
record for the platoon schools. 

We feel justified in calling these results a valuable side-light 
on the platoon plan. Many administrators who agree to the 
building advantages and enrolment economy secured by the plan 
have been skeptical as to academic results. We must admit also 
that, outside of the Detroit tabulations for fourteen schools 
published two or three years ago, most claims for academic advan- 
tage have been based on general observation rather than on compiled 
facts. Perhaps the results here shown cannot be considered con- 
clusive, but they may fairly be taken, in the phrase of a pupil of 
years ago (before the days of the platoon plan), as a clear “sign of 
indications.” 

Any explanation of results can be tentative only. The teachers 
of the academic subjects in the platoon schools compare well with 
the teachers in the other schools, but they have not been specially 
selected. The penmanship teachers, however, have been assigned 
because of superior work. 

Two factors seem to be largely responsible for the success of the 
platoon schools. First, the academic teacher of platoon classes is 
relieved of most of the special work. Analysis of traditional 
programs will usually show that the so-called special subjects 
absorb nearly one-half of the regular teacher’s time and often more 
than one-half of her attention, for many teachers feel surer of 
themselves in the academic subjects than in the special subjects; 
hence, in preparation, they are likely to stress the latter and, when 
work is heavy, to be satisfied with general information on the more 
familiar subjects. The teacher’s freedom from* special subjects, 
therefore, makes for better concentration on the part of both teacher 
and pupil in the regular recitation, and concentration produces 
results. Second, supervision is better adjusted, an advantage in 
both the regular and the special subjects. In a word, the teaching 
staff in a platoon school is seldom intrinsically superior to that in 
other buildings, but it is better classified and organized, which, 
in turn, leads to improved results. 











OBJECTIVES, TYPES, AND ADVANTAGES OF 
UPPER-GRADE ORGANIZATION 


FRED C. AYER 
University of Washington 


What type of organization is best for the seventh and eighth 
grades? ‘The results of a questionnaire which the writer recently 
sent to a large number of city school superintendents and educational 
experts indicate that thirteen educators out of sixteen favor the 
junior high school type of organization; two educators favor the 
platoon type of organization; and one favors the industrial type. 
None is found to favor the older academic type. This article 
treats in turn (1) the objectives of upper-grade organization, (2) the 
standards which determine successful organization, and (3) the 
apparent effectiveness of the four different types of organization. 
The four types of organization in question, namely, academic, 
industrial, platoon, and junior high school, have no hard and fast 
characteristics by which they may be specifically defined, but, for 
the purposes of the questionnaire and for the purposes of the present 
discussion, the following arbitrary classification has been made. 
It is based on the four types of organization which prevail in the 
Seattle, Washington, public schools. 

1. Academic.—The conventional eight-grade organization, in 
which a group of approximately forty pupils are taught by one 
teacher in one room throughout the school day. The pupils are 
divided into two groups, which usually alternate in recitation and 
study or special occupation. The teacher is assisted by an occa- 
sional visit from special supervisors. 

2. Industrial—Essentially the same as the academic in the 
first six grades. In the seventh and eighth grades from sixty to 
seventy-five minutes daily are given to home economics for the girls 
and shopwork for the boys, taught by special teachers in special 
rooms. ‘Time for this industrial work is taken from the academic 
subjects. 
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3. Platoon.—The school work of each classroom group of children 
from Grades IV to VIII is organized into two equal parts: (a) 
academic and (0) special. The academic work (reading, arithmetic, 
etc.) is taught by one teacher in the home room, while the special 
work (music, manual training, penmanship, etc.) is taught by special 
teachers in especially equipped rooms. Two groups of children 
shift between the home rooms and the special rooms each quarter 
of the day. The school day is lengthened, and more time and 
emphasis are given to special subjects and activities than in the 
academic schools. The teachers ordinarily have but a single divi- 
sion of pupils at a time. The division, however, is larger than the 
recitation division of the academic grouping and may be several 
times larger in the case of the special subjects—for example, music 
and play. 

4. Junior high school-—A plan of reorganization which groups 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX (high school) in one building. The 
work is semi-departmentalized on the platoon plan; promotion 
is by subject; the curriculum is broadened; courses are differen- 
tiated more widely; and more attention is given to individual 
variations, guidance, and social organization. 

It is not difficult to understand why public-school sentiment 
inclines strongly toward the platoon and junior high school types 
of organization. Practically everything that has been written in 
the past several years concerning upper-grade organization has 
favored one or the other of these two types. In addition, practically 
every new objective of education has been closely associated in 
prospect with these special forms of organization. It is not strange, 
under this flood of propaganda, that they have attained a high 
reputation for school efficiency. ‘There is no quarrel with the senti- 
ment in favor of platoon schools and junior high schools, but in view 
of the ups and downs of industrial work and in view of the fact 
that these new types of organization have been in operation for more 
than a decade, it seems desirable to inquire concerning the results 
rather than the prospects. This the writer systematically under- 
took to do a little more than a year ago. Some of the more specific 
results of this inquiry have been reported elsewhere. The present 
article is concerned with the factors and standards which enter into 
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the measurement of upper-grade efficiency together with a review 
of the present status of the four types of organization involved. 

The writer, after diligent search, was unable to find a standard 
analysis of upper-grade efficiency. After assembling all of the items 
which have been favorably associated with upper-grade organi- 
zation, the ten following objectives were selected as representing 
the most important: (1) attendance, (2) progress, (3) achievement, 
(4) curriculum, (5) instruction, (6) supervision, (7) administration, 
(8) guidance, (9) socialization, and (10) low cost. 

In using these terms as objectives of organization, the idea of 
betterment is implied. Some of the objectives, such as achievement 
and socialization, are stated in terms of pupil development directly. 
Others, such as attendance and instruction, involve pupil develop- 
ment indirectly. Still others, such as low cost, represent the inter- 
ests of society. All of them are important in estimating the merits 
of proposed types of school organization. 

The major objectives of organization having been determined, 
it remains to select a set of standards which can be used in judging 
how well a type of school organization promotes the objectives in 
question. For example, how shall we decide whether or not the 
junior high school affords better guidance than does the industrial 
school? Frankly, with our present means of measuring school 
efficiency, it is impossible to name an unqualified set of standards 
for this purpose. On the other hand, it is quite possible to suggest 
a number of procedures which will serve to standardize judgment 
of school organization on a factual basis. This has been done in 
the following set of standards: 

1. Atiendance.—This objective is best measured by the per- 
centage of average daily attendance. 

2. Progress.—The rate and facility of promotion plus the holding 
power. The relative numbers who go to and remain in high school. 

3. Achievement.—Ratio of achievement to intelligence both in 
academic subjects and in special subjects. Subsequent success in 
high school measured by tests, marks, and amount of work carried. 





4. Curriculum.—Adaptability to mental, physiological, and 
social variations of the pupils. Opportunity for earlier beginnings 
and longer sequences of secondary subjects. Wider variety of 
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offerings and differentiation of courses. The promotion of pre- 
paratory, civic, health, cultural, vocational, home membership, 
and character aims of education. 

5. Instruction—Opportunity for specialization. The amount 
and severity of the teaching load. Stimulus for self-improvement 
of teacher. Opportunity for personal influence. Individual atten- 
tion to pupils. Supervised study. Lesson-planning. Classroom 
management. 

6. Supervision—Assignment and training of teachers. Dis- 
cipline. Directed teaching. Inspection of school work. Relation 
to special supervisors. Extra-curricular activities. 

7. Administration.—Organization of school program. School 
movements. Records. Community relations. General co-oper- 
ation. 

8. Guidance.—Exploration to discover aptitudes and individual 
differences. Educational and vocational counsel. Mandatory 
special training. 

9. Socialization.—Participation in group activities. Stimulus 
toward co-operative effort. ‘Training in leadership. 

10. Low cost.—Buildings and grounds. Instruction. Super- 
vision. Operation. Maintenance. Administration. 

The foregoing set of standards has in practice proved to be of 
great value in facilitating analysis and judgment of organization. 
On the other hand, experience has shown that a number of the 
items need further elaboration. Some confusion has resulted 
because it is not clear whether the items “supervision” and “admin- 
istration” pertain to the ease or to the effectiveness of supervision 
and administration. It is likewise not clear whether low cost per- 
tains to actual low cost or to low cost based on results. 

Without further explanation of the standards which were used, 
let us now summarize the general results which have come from an 
attempt to estimate the comparative merits of academic, industrial, 
platoon, and junior high schools on the basis of the foregoing objec- 
tives and standards. This attempt included (1) a questionnaire 
sent to a large number of university professors and superintendents 
of city schools; (2) a detailed study of accomplishment in the 
academic, industrial, and platoon schools of Seattle; and (3) a 
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review of the studies and reports made elsewhere which present 
statistical or experimental evidence concerning upper-grade organi- 
zation. 

Without attempting to review the detailed results of the fore- 
going contributions, the remainder of this article will be devoted 
to a brief statement of conclusions with respect to the four types 
of organization which, in the mind of the writer, seem to be justified 
on the basis of the three types of evidence mentioned. In doing 
this, the outline of objectives and standards given will be followed 
in detail. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Altendance——Although the junior high school was rated 
first in promoting attendance by a majority of the experts consulted, 
the total available evidence indicates that the type of organization 
as such has little influence on attendance. The location of the 
school seems to be the dominating factor, and the administrative 
devices which are most frequently used to promote attendance 
depend largely on the zeal of the principal and the teachers. 

2. Progress.—Both opinion and evidence favor the platoon and 
the junior high school plans of organization so far as progress is 
concerned. Promotion has been speeded up in these two types of 
school without loss of efficiency, chiefly because of specialized 
teaching, subject promotion, and greater flexibility in the registra- 
tion of pupils for additional subjects. 

3. Achievement.—The departmentalized platoon school and the 
junior high school have the best records of achievement as measured 
by tests in the elementary-school subjects, although several studies 
give evidence to the contrary. A limited amount of evidence indi- 
cates that the type of intermediate school attended has little effect 
on success in high school. 

4. Curriculum.—The size of a school has more to do with the 
adaptability of the curriculum to mental, physiological, and socio- 
logical variations than has the type of organization. Given a large 
school enrolment, adaptation may be featured if desired. Special 
classes and schools adapted to individual needs may be profitably 
organized in any large school system. At present, some emphasis 
is being given to this feature in the academic schools, more in the 
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industrial schools, and still more in the platoon schools; it is made a 
special feature in the best junior high schools. The junior high 
school ordinarily provides an earlier opportunity for beginning 
secondary subjects and promotes longer sequences when such are 
desired. In both the platoon school and the junior high school 
there is a wider variety of offerings and differentiation of courses. 
The general opinion among school men is that the major aims of 
education, such as the preparatory, civic, health, cultural, voca- 
tional, home-membership, and character aims, are best promoted 
in the junior high school. There is no experimental evidence to 
support these claims, although the fact that more of these aims 
are definitely striven for in the junior high school and the fact that 
a greater amount of time is usually given to civic, vocational, and 
home-membership aims in the junior high school naturally tend to 
bring more definite results. 

5. Instruction—The platoon school and the junior high school 
offer greater opportunity for specialization on the part of both 
pupils and teachers. Under the best conditions, the amount and 
the severity of the teaching load are lightened in the platoon type 
of organization and in the junior high school. This, however, is 
not true in many cases of actual practice at present. Large classes 
and a heavy teaching load are independent factors which may 
burden any type of organization. The specialization possible under 
the departmentalized forms of organization offers a greater stimulus 
for self-improvement to teachers in the platoon school and the junior 
high school. A marked difference of opinion exists as to which 
type offers the greatest opportunity for the teacher to exercise 
personal influence. It is almost impossible to assemble evidence 
on this point. In all probability, the personality of the teacher 
is of greater importance than the type of school concerned. The 
same may be said for the individual attention which teachers give 
to pupils, although the tendency of the junior high school to have 
smaller classes increases the possibility for teachers to give individual 
attention. Supervised study is, of course, possible under any type 
of organization, but it is practically prevented by the plan of two 
classes per room found in the academic and industrial schools. 
In actual practice, it appears to be flourishing best in the junior 
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high school, and this type organically is most favorable to it. In 
both lesson-planning and classroom management, the platoon 
school and the junior high school have the great advantages of 
specialization and definitely equipped rooms, although these also 
carry the disadvantages attached to frequently shifting classes. 

6. Supervision—A higher type of supervision is required in 
the platoon school and the junior high school. For these semi- 
departmentalized schools, teachers may be selected, assigned, and 
developed along the lines of their best natural or special abilities. 
Because of the narrowing of the scope of their work, teachers are 
enabled to organize and develop instruction more systematically 
and, as specialists, may contribute a larger share of the work neces- 
sary to the construction of a progressive curriculum. A greater 
amount of work on the part of the principal, however, is necessary 
in order to unify the decentralizing efiects of departmentalized 
instruction. The increased shifting of classes increases the problems 
of discipline but also provides an opening for plans of pupil self- 
government. Specialized teaching economizes the time of the 
principal and the special supervisors in consultation. For example, 
it is much easier for a supervisor to discuss the problem of pen- 
manship instruction with one teacher who gives all of the work than 
with seven or eight different grade teachers. The increased number 
of extra-curricular activities which usually accompany the platoon 
and the junior high school types of organization requires more time 
and supervisory ability on the part of the principal. In a word, 
the departmentalized schools increase the possibilities for effective 
supervision but endanger stability of instruction without it. 

7. Administration.—lIt is considerably more difficult to organize 
a school program in the departmentalized schools than in the 
academic type. A large enrolment is necessary for economical 
considerations. It is frequently difficult to balance the home-room 
and special-subject platoons. The advantage of a plan of flexi- 
bility carries with it a serious responsibility for its effective execu- 
tion. School movements and the routine of keeping pupil records 
are necessarily more complicated in the platoon school and the 
junior high school. Owing to increased auditorium facilities and 
emphasis on the expression activities, there is a decided tendency 
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to extend the field of community relations in the platoon school 
and the junior high school. A higher type of general co-operation 
is both encouraged and necessitated. There is no clear line of 
demarcation between supervisory and administrative activities in 
any of these schools. Both factors require a higher degree of execu- 
tive ability in the departmentalized schools. One of the most 
frequently mentioned comments on these two factors found in 
the questionnaires returned by the educational leaders was to the 
effect that the academic, industrial, platoon, and junior high school 
types of organization should be ranked 1, 2, 3, and 4, respectively, 
for ease of supervision and administration, but 4, 3, 2, and 1, 
respectively, or exactly the opposite, for effectiveness of supervision 
and administration. 

8. Guidance-—The junior high school is distinctly superior to 
the other types of school organization in the factor of vocational 
and educational guidance. By offering a more extensive curriculum 
than the academic or industrial type, the platoon school affords 
a fairly favorable opportunity for the discovery of individual 
aptitudes. It is in the junior high school, however, that the function 
of educational counseling and directing rises to the potentiality 
of a major educational aim. One of the chief claims for the supe- 
riority of the junior high school type of organization rests on its 
aim to articulate the preparatory work of the lower grades with 
the specialized work of the high school and to guide perplexed 
pupils into the most fruitful avenues of future progress. 

9. Socialization.—What has been said with reference to guidance 
applies equally well to socialization. A special effort is made in 
the standard junior high school to develop citizenship by the 
encouragement of participation in group activities. A premium 
is placed on co-operative effort and general encouragement given 
to the development of leadership on the part of the pupils. It is 
fair to add that socialization is frequently featured in other types 
of organization. 

10. Low cost.—It is not an easy matter to compare costs. As 
school practice now goes and on a dollar and cents per capita basis, 
the academic schools are undoubtedly the cheapest, the industrial 
schools the next cheapest, the platoon schools next, and the junior 
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high schools the most expensive. On the other hand, as many of 
those answering the questionnaire suggested, when the schools 
are judged on the basis of the educational results accomplished, 
the foregoing order of merit may be reversed. Where it is necessary 
to build better and more specialized buildings properly to accommo- 
date the platoon and junior high school programs, they will undoubt- 
edly cost more money. At the same time, it is a matter of everyday 
observation that these improved facilities are being demanded and 
introduced into the upper grades; when this is done under the 
academic or industrial type of organization, there is not only an 
educational loss through failure to take full advantage of special 
equipment but also a financial loss due to the fact that the special 
rooms are forced to remain idle during many periods of the day. 
Figures are given in the bulletin on The Platoon School in Detroit 
which indicate that a twenty-section platoon building costs $40 
per pupil more than a modern building planned for the traditional 
organization and that a twenty-eight section platoon building 
costs $32 per pupil less. There is no organic reason why instruction, 
operation, or maintenance should be more costly in one type of 
organization than in another. The size of salaries and the size of 
classes, which largely determine these items, are independent 
factors. There seems to be a tendency to have smaller classes 
and to pay teachers more in departmentalized schools, but opinion 
is far from being unanimous concerning this practice, and there 
is no evidence at all to prove the general educational economy of 
reducing the size of classes in favor of special and higher grade 
work over general and lower grade work. For the supervision and 
administration of the platoon school and the junior high school 
a higher type of executive is required and consequently involves 
more expense. A small saving in special supervision is possible, 
and in large schools the per capita costs of administration auto- 
matically decrease, but it would be a serious mistake in economy 
to undertake the ambitious program of either a platoon school or 
a junior high school without intelligent leadership on the part of 
the building principal. 


* Charles L. Spain, The Platoon School in Detroit, pp. 92-93. Detroit Educa- 
tional Bulletin, No. 2. Detroit: Board of Education, 1920. 























A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


COLEEN M. SMITH 
Lawrence, Kansas 


During recent years there has been a material ‘increase in the 
number of children enrolled in kindergartens. This increase is due 
largely to the earnest efforts of women’s organizations—the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the National League of Women 
Voters. All have the extension of kindergartens as one phase of 
their education program. The main purpose of the National 
Kindergarten Association is to stimulate public interest and activ- 
ity so that adequate provision for kindergarten training for every 
preschool child of the United States will result. A great mass of 
literature is being widely distributed, stating the values to be de- 
rived from kindergarten training. The statements seem to be based 
almost entirely on opinions of superintendents, supervisors, and 
kindergarten and primary teachers. It was the purpose of the 
present study’ to determine whether the kindergartens of Law- 
rence, Kansas, were actually achieving the objectives of kinder- 
garten training as set forth by its advocates.’ 

It may be explained that Lawrence, Kansas, the seat of the 
University of Kansas, is a city of fifteen thousand people. Kinder- 
gartens were made an integral part of the public elementary-school 
system in September, 1921. From the outset, all children having a 
chronological age of five were admitted to these kindergartens, 
while those having a chronological age of four years and six months 
were admitted if they showed a mental age of five years on the 


t The data on which this study is based are on file in the office of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Lawrence, Kansas, and in the library of the University of Kansas. 


2 Acknowledgment is hereby made of the assistance rendered the writer by Acting- 
Dean Raymond A. Schwegler, School of Education, University of Kansas, and by 
Harry P. Smith, superintendent of schools, Lawrence, Kansas, and professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Kansas, whose administrative policies made possible the 
collection of the data for this study. 
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Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. Each pupil was 
required to spend a minimum of one semester in the kindergarten. 
If at the end of that time the pupil was physically strong and robust 
and showed a mental age of six and, in the judgment of the kinder- 
garten teacher and the examiner, the proper social development, 
he was promoted to Grade I B; otherwise, he was kept in the kinder- 
garten an entire year and in some cases longer. All of the teachers 
employed in the kindergartens had completed standard kindergarten 
training courses at Teachers College, Columbia University; at the 
Kansas State Teachers College in Emporia; or at the Colorado 
State Teachers College in Greeley. The curriculum followed was, 
in the main, that outlined in The Kindergarten Curriculum (Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 16, 1919). 

In order to answer the question whether the kindergartens 
were actually achieving their objectives, it was necessary to deter- 
mine, if possible, what the objectives of the kindergarten really are. 
A splendid summary was compiled as a result of a letter sent by 
the United States Commissioner of Education in 1915 to kinder- 
garten teachers, primary teachers, and school superintendents, 
asking them to state the values which they believed are derived 
from kindergarten training. ‘The replies to the letter are briefly set 
forth in Table I. 

The statements found throughout the kindergarten literature 
and the data in Table I indicate that the advocates of the kinder- 
garten agree that the main objective of the kindergarten is to adjust the 
child to his new social environment, the school, through the natural 
activities of childhood. This statement of the main objective of 
the kindergarten is more nearly true in the case of the writings 
of the leaders in the kindergarten movement than in the case of some 
of the replies received by the commissioner of education. 

For the purpose of this study the foregoing statement of the main 
objective of the kindergarten was used. The adjustment of the 
child may be analyzed in terms of habit formation and intellectual 
achievements. This would seem to be a fair method of analysis 
in view of the replies quoted, all of which can be classified under 
one or the other of these headings. 

All education in the modern elementary school is directed toward 
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helping the child form right habits and toward helping him grow 
along intellectual lines. The problem, then, resolves itself 
question: Does education which includes kindergarten training 
function more effectively in forming good habits and promoting 
intellectual growth than does education which does not include it ? 


TABLE I 


into the 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES RECEIVED BY THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 


Aun 


oom 


Io. 


rT. 
72. 
13: 
14. 


OF EDUCATION RELATIVE TO THE VALUES TO BE DERIVED 
FROM KINDERGARTEN TRAINING* 


Number of 
Replies 

. Power of observation, concentration, and attention...... 76 
. Power of expression, involving fluency of language, also 

fund of ideas, as well as dramatic expression........... 72 

. Musical ability and rhythmical control................ 65 
. Formation of good school (and life) habits, such as regu- 

larity, punctuality, order, cleanliness, politeness........ 62 

. Control of hand for manual work... 6.0.16:50 010066000s0008 45 
. Ability to work with others, willingness to wait one’s 

turn, to co-operate, to share responsibility............. 44 

. Ability to imitate, follow technical suggestions.......... 43 

. Control over muscular co-ordination. ...............4. 36 
9. Responsiveness, willing obedience, and compliance with 

INR oi stew canes seis saree Was seas Siete Sar ee 19 
Self-reliance, initiative, adaptability, ability to cope with 

Situations without GiPeCtiON .. ... 26.006. ccsescceccceces 17 

Interest in taking up any form of school work.......... II 

Initial entrance to school made easy and attractive..... 6 

Ability to read and write more quickly................ 3 
Perseverance or the energy to finish a task when once 

BN IN rcs sais ccs ca pevsterssts Pca peat aus atop oe BeAr aca hun A Wie gtr iate 3 


* Luella A. Palmer, Adjustment between Kindergarten and First Grade, p. 10. 


Bulletin No. 24, 1915. 


Bureau of Education 


It was not possible to prove or disprove all of the statements 
of the advocates of kindergarten training. This study endeavored 
merely to state which objectives seemed to be actually attained 
through kindergarten training and in what respects the child with 
kindergarten training was better adjusted to school and to life 
than the child without kindergarten training. 

This study involved three distinct investigations: 

1. After a careful analysis of the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 


Simon Tests, it appeared that a number of the objectives listed in 
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Table I could be studied by comparing the results of a test given to 
children when they entered the kindergarten with the results of a 
second test given at the end of the kindergarten term. Habits 
of observation would be shown in such tests as those dealing with 
the comparison of lines, aesthetic comparison, mutilated pictures, 
giving similarities, and picture description. Power of expression 
might also be shown in picture description and definition. Control 
over muscular co-ordination would be shown by the tests involving 
the copying of the diamond and the square. Ability to carry out 
commands would be shown by the three commissions test. 

The first- and second-test records of 110 children were studied 
in order to determine which tests required abilities that might be 
affected by one term of kindergarten training. These tests were 
given by three trained and experienced examiners. In eighty- 
two of these cases the same examiner gave both tests, while in 
twenty-eight cases a different examiner gave the second test. The 
three examiners, however, worked in all of the schools; all had ade- 
quate training; and all were known to the children. 

2. Many of the values listed in Table I seemed to be included in 
a “tentative inventory of habits’* prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, of 
Goucher College, in an effort to determine how long it takes five- 
and six-year-old children to develop certain desirable habits. It 
was decided that all first- and second-grade children in the Lawrence 
public schools would be scored on these lists by their teachers in 
order to determine whether the kindergarten-trained child scored 
higher than the child who had not had kindergarten training. 

3. Three standardized educational tests were given to the 
second-grade children in the B class? in January, 1923. None of 
these children had received kindergarten training, because the 
kindergartens were established in Lawrence after these children were 
enrolled in the first grade. The Pressey Second Grade Attainment 
Scale, Form A, and the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1, 
were used to determine the ability of these children in the formal 


t Agnes L. Rogers, A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Teachers College Bulletin, 
Fourteenth Series, No. 4. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. 
2 Each grade in the Lawrence public schools is divided into two groups, designated 
A and B, with an interval of a half-year between the two, the A group being the more 
advanced. 
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school subjects. The Holley Picture Completion Test for Primary 
Grades was given to the same children to determine their habits 
of observation. During May, 1923, all of the second-grade children 
were given the Pressey Second Grade Attainment Scale, Form B; 
the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1; and the Holley 
Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades. 

Penmanship specimens were secured from the second-grade 
children in order to compare the handwriting of two groups of 
children who had been in school four terms, one group without 
kindergarten training and one group with kindergarten training. 
The papers were scored by the penmanship supervisor on the 
Gettysburg Revision of the Ayres Handwriting Scale. 

It was thought that from this procedure some of the habits and 
skills actually derived from kindergarten training as conducted in 
the schools of Lawrence might be determined. The kindergarten- 
trained and the non-kindergarten-trained children in each school 
had in nearly every case been taught by the same first-grade 
teacher. 

The papers were scored by the examiners or by a clerk in the 
superintendent’s office, so that there was no significant variation 
either in the method of administering the tests or in the method of 
marking the two sets of papers. 

As already stated, it is the policy of the Lawrence school system 
to test all children applying for entrance to the kindergarten who 
are not chronologically five years old in order to determine whether 
they are mentally old enough to do kindergarten work. These 
children are retested at the end of the kindergarten term in order 
to determine whether they are mentally mature enough to enter 
the first grade.t As a result of this policy, there were on file the 
records of 110 pupils in the two tests. 

In summarizing the findings of this investigation, we can only 
state that certain changes took place in these children during four 
months of kindergarten training. The extent to which these 
changes were due to kindergarten training it is impossible to state. 

Table II shows that the median change in mental age in this 
group of children was nine months during four months of kinder- 


* Only the starred tests of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests are used. 
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garten training; the median expected change was four months. 
Thus it would seem that mental growth was accelerated by kinder- 
garten training. 


TABLE II 
EXPECTED CHANGE AND ACTUAL CHANGE IN MENTAL AGE 
DURING Four MONTHS OF KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
IN THE CASE OF 110 CHILDREN* 

















ExPECTED CHANGET ACTUAL CHANGE 
r Number of + Number of | Average I.Q. on 
Number of Months tl on Number of Months Children First Test 

Biss uae Mean eens 8 ca OE eer 4 99 
BS ouEaee bene se kee 34 rene ke iceice hat 5 116 
Occss tas aus eens our 41 EE OP eer ee 16 105 
SEE EO eer 21 ara iene ioc 22 106 
ES Ae ty es 6 Dicken vesaee's se 20 100 
ld TD. cc ccces aces 21 96 
Co ier IIo er ere 10 89 
Ee ee Pea 9 go 
SE ee Te 2 go 
We: cabauseecowes I 62 

WOM. 65s suse od "i eum: (RAI Cpr 




















* Median expected change, 4 months; median actual change, 9 months. 
t The number of months of expected change in mental age was determined from the chronological 
age and the I.Q. found in the first test. 


The data indicate that the ability to pass tests is more affected 
by kindergarten training in the case of children with the lower I.Q.’s 
than in the case of children with the higher I.Q.’s. The twenty-one 
children who showed a mental age change of twelve months had an 
average 1.Q. of 96 on the first test, while those changing fifteen 
months mentally had an average !.Q. of 89 on the first test. 

Certain tests require abilities that seem to be definitely affected 
by kindergarten training. One would expect a child to be able to 
pass one test within a certain year group as readily as another, 
because all of the tests within a certain year limit are supposed to 
be equally difficult. This, however, is not the case, as shown in 
Table III. The tests which require abilities that seem to be espe- 
cially influenced by kindergarten training are as follows: Year V, 
Test 6, three commissions; Year VI, Test 4, comprehension (second 
degree); Year VII, Test 2, pictures (description); Year VIII, Tests 
3 and 4, comprehension and giving similarities of two things. 
It seems that the results of the tests involving the use of language 
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and of the tests dependent on social or, perhaps more definitely, 
school situations are most influenced by kindergarten training. 
The results of the three commissions test may have been influenced 
to some degree by the fact that the teacher insists on the child 


TABLE III 


RESULTS OF THE STANFORD REVISION OF THE 
BINET-SIMON TESTS 











Number of Number of 
Children Pon: wenecd Percentage 
Failing at the the Kad of Which Those 
Beginning the Term | Passing Were 
-, of the | Who Failed | °f Those 
Kindergarten ai the Failing 
Term Beginning 
Year IV: 
Test 1, compares lines.......... 2 2 100 
| Test 3, counts 4 pennies......... II 9 82 
Test 4, copies square........... 16 13 81 
Test 5, comprehension.......... I ° ° 
Year V: 
Test 6, three commissions....... 22 20 91 
Test 1, comparison of weights.... 9 6 67 
SEGEU DB. OOMMIB <5 <i siceeas os ee oe 39 22 56 
Test 3, aesthetic comparison... .. 32 16 50 
Year VI: 
Test 4, comprehension.......... 53 37 70 
Test 3, counts 13 pennies....... 76 40 53 
Test 2, mutilated pictures....... 5 34 52 
Test 1, right and left........... 64 33 52 
Year VII: 
Test 2, pictures (description).... 04 41 44 
Test 5, gives differences......... 99 26 26 
gee ee Cine 106 25 24 
Test 6, copies diamond.......... 105 15 14 
Year VIII: 
Test 3, comprehension.......... 106 2I 20 
Test 4, gives similarities......... 107 Io 
“ROSt 2, COUNNG 20-0: <56:5.6.00:05 606 IIo I I 
Test 6, vocabulary............. IIo ° 














following directions and thus gives specific training along that line. 
The question, “‘What’s the thing to do if it is raining when you start 
to school ?” had been worked out by the child during his four months 
of school experience. The question, ‘‘What’s the thing to do if you 
find that your house is on fire ?” may have been thought out by the 
child in connection with the circle talks or through the influence 
of the fire clown. All of the questions in Test 3, Year VIII, involved 
social or school situations. The results of Test 2, Year VII, picture 
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description, and Test 4, Year VIII, giving similarities, may have 
been influenced by the experience the children had gained in just 
this type of language work in their kindergarten training. 

Five habit lists were used for the second part of the study, 
namely, health, school, social-moral, intellectual, and motor. Each 
habit list had eleven or more points bearing on the habit ability 
which was to be scored. A week was given for the scoring of each 
of the five lists so that the teacher might arrive at an accurate score 
for each item. 

A three-point scheme of scoring was used. If the habit was 
exceedingly well established in a child, it was scored “‘1”; if the 
habit functioned only in a mediocre fashion, it was scored “2”; 
if the habit showed no evidence whatever of functioning, it was 
scored “3.” 

In tabulating the results, the individual mean score was used 
because a mean score of 1 or nearly 1 would indicate for a particular 
child that a group of habits was completely established or very 
nearly so; a score of 2 or nearly 2 would indicate only an average 
functioning of the habit group, while 3 or nearly 3 would indicate 
very little evidence of the functioning of the group of habits. 

It seemed advisable to use mean scores in each list because the 
factors of home training and individual teachers’ standards might 
influence special habits toa marked degree. For this reason, instead 
of trying to compare each separate habit score of the kindergarten- 
trained children with the same habit score of the non-kindergarten- 
trained children, the mean scores of the two groups of children were 
compared. 

The groups studied were as follows: (x) All children (73) who 
had attended the Lawrence schools two terms and who had received 
kindergarten training one of those terms were compared with all 
children (20) who had attended the Lawrence schools two terms 
but who had not had kindergarten training. (2) All children 
(67) who had attended the Lawrence schools four terms and who 
had received kindergarten training one of those terms were compared 
with all children (74) who had attended the Lawrence schools four 
terms but who had not had kindergarten training. (3) All children 
(48) who had attended the kindergarten two terms were compared 
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with a group of children (33) of approximately the same age, 
mentally and chronologically, who had received only one term of 
kindergarten training. 

In comparing the scores of the different groups, it will be neces- 
sary to keep in mind the factors of chronological age, mental age, 


TABLE IV 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MENTAL AGES, AND I.Q.’s oF 
GROUPS 1, 2, AND 3 











Chronologi-| Mental LO 
cal Age Age — 
Group 1 (2 terms in school): 
Kindergarten-trained pupils: 
WITEt QUALITIES 6 56s s0'sc.0 0:4 6h cia 5-9 - 100 
MURRRONL soos 6 initia sien ease 45 6-3 6-10 Ill 
DEA QUART oo ic 5 oso 00.0.5 0100's 6-9 7-4 122 
Non-kindergarten-trained pupils: 
RMR MANE 3s 6:0 visisin a se e.00 06 Are 6-9 6- 98 
GRA os cr SOG sae es wie 7-0 7-2 103 
SU MERENE SUPIBET IES is ss.c-oaih ss «ses -6 9.050 7-8 7-6 109 
Group 2 (4 terms in school): 
Kindergarten-trained pupils: 
SUB UMUMBEIEB Sc sia wwe cu sianeecae 6-8 7-3 103 
DMEM 55 isc onsen aoa heed 4.a:tia3 7-1 7-8 109 
MMEA GUOTUINO oS ins vine 0 505 0 4% 7-3 8-2 117 
Non-kindergarten-trained pupils: 
POL COAG sc 5,:6:a/swisio's's wre 94.0044 7-7 7-2 88 
PUEINEEOIAS 3% soa )a)s lara ts tn otveare Siewert 7-10 7-9 IOI 
AUT GUATUNG § 6a, 5 3.5.5.5.0 sseesie0as 8-3 8-3 108 
Group 3: 
Pupils in kindergarten 2 terms: 
GE RATEIAD  s6.6:5 o'e8;010,6:5 0.3 09k ie 6-5 6-1 89 
DION ogc ince. Ssa sc chore, ot wie ease 6-9 6-11 103 
giritvcc itt yr Uo er 7-2 7-3 110 
Pupils in kindergarten 1 term: 
MANGt UATERC. :5.0:6.0:0 6450000 ee 6-2 6-9 99 
MUIR acai asp aio: ecaioig oe i095 896 6-6 7-3 112 
HE GROTIBIES 6.c.505 dais e eeravies oe 7-0 7-8 117 














and I.Q. ‘Table IV shows the medians and quartiles of the chrono- 
logical ages, mental ages, and I.Q.’s for Groups 1, 2, and 3. 

The median and quartile habit scores for Groups 1, 2, and 3 are 
shown in Table V. 

In studying the results given in Tables IV and V it is interesting 
to note the relation between habit formation on the one hand and 
mental age, chronological age, and I.Q. on the other hand. Corre- 
lations were computed by the Pearson product-moment formula 
for both the kindergarten-trained group and the non-kindergarten- 
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TABLE V 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE HaBit ScoRES FOR GROUPS 1, 2, AND 3 








trained group between (1) mental age and mean habit scores, (2) 
chronological age and mean habit scores, and (3) I.Q. and mean 
habit scores. These correlations are shown in Table VI. 





























































CoRRELATION BETWEEN Hasit SCORES AND MENTAL AGE, 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, AND I.Q. 


ome IN Suen 2 is Seems IN Group 3 
re Non- res Non- oss Pa 
garten, | Kinder- | Sitten. | Kinder- | gines i | cindergr- 
trained a trained a ten 2 ten 1 
Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Terms Term 
Health habit scores: 
First quartile.......... i297 1.18 1.09 1.18 1.36 1.18 
| SNR esonre 1.55 1.45 1.36 t.55 1.64 1.45 
Third quartile.......... 2.00 I.QI 1.73 1.82 2.18 1.91 
School habit scores: 
First quartile........... ef 1.00 1.08 1.08 1.17 1.08 
1 Eee 1.50 1.25 1.37 L238 1.42 7.38 
Third quartile.......... 1.92 1.58 1.58 1.95 1.92 1.75 
Social-moral habit scores: 
First quartile........... 1.14 1.09 1.05 1.09 1.14 I.14 
MUNN one hey osieis ain I.50 1.14 1.23 1.32 1.45 r.32 
Third quartile.......... 1.86 1.54 1.59 1.54 2.00 1.68 
Intellectual habit scores: 
First quartile........... 1.44 1.06 1.06 1.45 1.19 1.13 
Jf ee ere 1.75 1.31 1.38 1.56 1.88 I.50 
Third quartile.......... 2.19 1.75 1.95 1.81 2.56 2.00 
Motor habit scores: 
First quartile........... 1.29 1.07 1.00 1.07 1.14 x.2E 
ee 1.50 1.21 1.14 1.29 1.36 1.29 
Third quartile.......... 1.86 1.50 1.43 1.50 1.93 1.57 
TABLE VI 












Kindergarten- 
trained Group 


Non-Kindergarten- 
trained Group 










Correlation between mental age and 
OR IROB a os eee ot ow ewan xvas 
Correlation between chronological 
age and habit scores............ 
Correlation between I.Q. and habit 
MN okies ek haben cok vee 





. 29+ .046 
.013.051 


. 21 .049 





. 229+ .067 
—.27+.006 


.37+.061 








To the surprise of the writer, there seemed to be only a slight 
correlation between the habit scores and mental age and no corre- 
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lation or a negative correlation between the habit scores and chrono- 
logical age. 

The following general facts appear with some degree of clear- 
ness, although it must be admitted that there are many uncontrol- 
lable variables which may affect some of the results to a greater or 
less degree: (1) Kindergarten-trained children and non-kindergarten- 
trained children of approximately the same chronological age make 
about the same scores on the habit lists regardless of the number 
of terms they have been in school. (2) Children who have had 
kindergarten training make slightly higher scores on the habit 
lists as compared with the scores made by children of approxi- 
mately the same chronological age who have not had kindergarten 
training. (3) Children who have spent two terms in the kinder- 
garten do not score higher on the habit lists than do children of 
approximately the same mental and chronological age who have 
spent only one term in the kindergarten. (4) Some children who 
receive kindergarten training do not establish to a high point of 
efficiency the habits scored in this study. (5) Each additional 
term of school training increases the efficiency of the kindergarten- 
trained child in these habits. (6) Non-kindergarten-trained chil- 
dren show slightly inferior progress in the habits scored in this study 
during the first two years of their school life. (7) The greatest 
range of variability in the scores was found in the case of the social- 
moral habits and the intellectual habits of the kindergarten-trained 
children. This would seem to indicate that the type of training 
secured in the kindergarten does not tend to stress these habits. 

The results of the educational testing will be presented by divid- 
ing the children into three groups, designated as Groups A, B, and C. 
These three groups were as follows: Group A, all children (48) in 
Grade II B in January, 1923, who had received no kindergarten 
training but who had attended school three terms. Group B, 
all children (48) who had attended school four terms and who had 
received kindergarten training one of those terms; these children 
were in Grade II B with the exception of six children who had 
received special promotion and were in Grade II A at the time of 
testing—May, 1923. Group C, all children (66) who had attended 
school four terms but had not had kindergarten training. 
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The first-grade work in Lawrence includes no writing, number 
work, or spelling. These three subjects are not studied formally 
until the child enters Grade IIB. This means that Group C had 
had one more semester of work in writing, spelling, and arithmetic 
than Group B. 

The Pressey Second Grade Attainment Scale; the Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 1; the Gettysburg Revision of the 


TABLE VII 
MEDIAN AND QUARTILE ScoRES OF Groups A, B, AND C 
ON THE PRESSEY SECOND GRADE ATTAINMENT 

















SCALE 
Group A Group B Group C 

Test 1: 

Maret MRIATENC. 5... .5.00% 2% 2 4 6 

re re 5 10 16 

Third quartile........... 9 15 18 
Test 2: 

First quartile............ 9 IO II 

RUIIRIN Soros cn es ao o% Seis ne 12 15 16 

Third quartile........... 16 18 21 
Test 3: 

First quartile. ........... 8 15 14 

DREN SN Sir S ck aw 13 22 

Tht quartsie........... 19 25 25 
Test 4: 

First quartile............ 7 II 14 

Median. soot tara hee II 14 18 

Third quartile.......... 16 19 23 














Ayres Handwriting Scale; and the Holley Picture Completion 
Tests for Primary Grades were used in testing these children. The 
results of the Pressey Second Grade Attainment Scale are shown 
in Table VII. This scale is made up of four separate tests. Test 
1 involves writing and spelling; Test 2 tests speed of reading; 
Test 3 calls for the recognition of words and has a time limit; Test 
4 is a test of addition and subtraction, scored on the basis of accuracy 
and speed. 

The findings were significant for the following reasons: (1) The 
children in Grade II B with kindergarten training were far superior 
in every type of test in the Pressey Second Grade Attainment 
Scale to the children in Grade II B without kindergarten training. 
(2)The group which had attended school four terms, one term of 
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which was spent in the kindergarten, was almost equal in the speed- 
of-reading test and was superior in the recognition-of-word test 
to the non-kindergarten-trained group which had attended school 
four terms, although the non-kindergarten-trained group had been 
reading four months longer. 

The Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1, consists of two 
tests: a comprehension test and a test of speed of reading. The 
findings, which are shown in Table VIII, verify the findings based 
on the Pressey Second Grade Attainment Scale. 


TABLE VIII 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE ScorES oF Groups A, B, AND C on 
THE HaGGERTY READING EXAMINATION, SIGMA 1 











Test 1 TEsT 2 





Group A | Group B | Group C | Group A | Group B | Group C 























PAPADCIGATUBS 55650 5 Seika snc 7 II 10 4 5 6 
NINN vin vass 6 sw iese Wie wiarsinis II 15 14 7 9 8 
THAN GUATHIS..«.. 060350055 13 18 17 9 12 12 





The penmanship scores shown in Table IX are significant. 
Group B had no writing in the first grade, but the median score as 
well as the first and third quartiles of Group B were identical with 
the median score and the first and third quartiles of Group C, 
although Group C had been writing twice as long. 


TABLE IX 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE ScoRES oF Groups B AND C 
ON THE GETTYSBURG REVISION OF THE 
AyrES HANDWRITING SCALE 











Group B Group C 
BICRE GUBTIANO, 5) <.6 0:00:06: 6 001 28 28 
IIR oi ors eS aeee eee 30 30 
TIE CRATES «ove sce causes 35 35 











The slight superiority of the kindergarten-trained group over the 
non-kindergarten-trained group in the habits of observation as meas- 
ured by the Holley Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades 
(Table X) is undoubtedly not due entirely to kindergarten training. 
There was a difference of nine points in the median I.Q.’s of the two 
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groups in favor of the kindergarten-trained group. The higher 
scores made by Group B were to some extent made by children with 
high I.Q.’s._ One would have expected a greater difference in favor 
of the group with the higher I.Q.’s. If kindergarten training gives 
specific training in habits of observation, it would seem that a 
greater difference would be found in Groups B and C in this test, 
which is made up of commonplace pictures. 


TABLE X 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE SCORES OF Groups B AND C 
ON THE HOLLEY PICTURE COMPLETION 
TEST FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

















Group B Group C 
PE MORATAING 5055.0 ose 535105 00 8 8 
NN oe iC ae eee eee 12 10 
fe) 14 13 





The groups studied were also compared as to type. Table XI 
shows the chronological ages, mental ages, and I.Q.’s of the three 
groups. While Group B had a higher median I.Q., it had a median 


TABLE XI 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGES, MENTAL AGES, AND 
1.Q.’s or Groups A, B, AND C 











Group A Group B Group C 

Chronological age: 

First quartile............ 7-4 6-7 7-7 

IID i ba wo iorsie vin ww Sm 7-7 7-1 7-10 

PP ABORTUNE 5 ess 5. 7-10 7-4 8-4 
Mental age: 

Wurst quartile... ...5...0. 7-7 7-4 7-4 

MAO Stas wsnesees 8-0 7-8 7-11 

Thad quartile........... 8-6 8-2 8-5 
L.Q.: 

Pitct quarttle......016..4. 94 105 90 

J ae eee eee 104 III 102 

Third quartile........... III 119 108 














chronological age of six months less than Group A and nine months 
less than Group C. The three groups had median mental ages of 
8-0, 7-8, and 7-11, respectively. Group B, or the kindergarten- 
trained group, had the lowest median mental age. At first glance ' 
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it would seem from these findings that a child with kindergarten 
training succeeds better with the formal subject of reading as meas- 
ured by these tests than the non-kindergarten-trained child, but 
there are no data showing that this difference is not due wholly to the 
difference in I.Q.’s. 

The following summary of findings seems to be justified in the 
light of the results of the educational tests given to the pupils in 
Grade II B. (zx) Children with kindergarten training and a median 
1.Q. of 111 were superior in recognition of words and in comprehen- 
sion to children without kindergarten training and with a median 
1.Q. of 102; the two groups were equal in speed of reading, although 
the middle 50 per cent chronological age limits were one year greater 
in the non-kindergarten-trained group. (2) Children with kinder- 
garten training and a median I.Q. of 111 were far superior in spelling, 
speed of reading, recognition of words, arithmetic, and reading 
comprehension to children without kindergarten training and with 
a median I.Q. of 104, although their median chronological age was 
six months less. (3) Children with kindergarten training and a 
median I.Q. of 111 scored as high in penmanship as children without 
kindergarten training and with a median I.Q. of 102, although 
they had been writing only half as long and were from nine months 
to one year younger. (4) Children with a median I.Q. of 102 who 
had attended school four terms and had not had kindergarten 
training were superior in spelling and arithmetic to children with 
a median I.Q. of 111 who had been in school four terms, one term of 
which had been spent in the kindergarten. The kindergarten- 
trained children had taken this work only half as long as the non- 
kindergarten-trained group. (5) Children without kindergarten 
training were almost equal to children with kindergarten training 
in tests which involve powers of observation mainly. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The values listed in Table I may be grouped under two headings: 
(z) values as shown in habit formation and (2) values as shown in 
intellectual achievements. Under the first heading Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 14 could be classified and under the second 
heading Nos. 2, 3, and 13. 
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This study seems to indicate that the child is as well off without 
kindergarten training as with it in the values numbered 1, 4, 6, 7, 10, 
and 11. The younger child with kindergarten training may gain 
these values in a degree equal to, and in some instances slightly 
superior to, the older child without kindergarten training. Values 
5 and 6 seem to be gained by the younger child, as shown by the 
results of the penmanship scoring. Value 9 seems to be gained by 
the kindergarten-trained child, as shown by the results of the 
commissions test. Values 2 and 3 were not conspicuous in children 
with kindergarten training if we consider only children of equiva- 
lent chronological ages, but in each of these values the younger 
child with kindergarten training was equal to the older child who 
had not had kindergarten training. Value 13 may probably be 
achieved in spite of the fact that it was listed by only three 
persons. 

It would seem from the foregoing analysis that the kindergarten- 
trained child is better adjusted than the non-kindergarten-trained 
child at an earlier age in matters which involve the formal school 
subjects. In the case of the habits listed under the school, social- 
moral, and intellectual habits analyzed in this study, the principal 
advantage is found in the fact that the kindergarten-trained child 
is adjusted at a slightly earlier chronological age. 

The advocates of the kindergarten are claiming many things for 
the kindergarten-trained child which are gained by children of the 
same age without kindergarten training. They are possibly not 
recognizing the fact that their training is failing to stress many of 
the values which they claim for it. 

The values to be derived from kindergarten training are not, 
apparently, the great life-habits desired by the people of a democ- 
racy but rather the easier intellectual adjustment of the child to 
the formal school subjects. The findings indicate further that the 
advocates of kindergarten training must analyze their objectives 
very carefully and, having established valid ones, develop the specific 
curriculum materials, habits, and skills that will make it possible to 
realize those objectives. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A plea for the recognition of the higher mental powers.—During the last thirty 
years psychology has given a great deal of attention to human instincts. James 
started the fashion, and his example has been closely followed by such writers 
as McDougall in his social psychology and Thorndike in his educational psy- 
chology. It has become common for the sociologists also to explain society by 
reference to instincts. In the course of the discussions which have thus appeared 
in the books on theoretical and applied psychology, the list of processes classi- 
fied as instincts has increased until almost every human trait has been called 
an instinct by someone. 

Of late, several writers on psychology have been calling a halt in the reckless 
use of the term “instinct” and have criticized sharply those who attempt to ex- 
plain human mental life and behavior as derived from instinctive processes and 
their related emotional states. A vigorous attack on the whole instinct psy- 
chology is presented in a recent volume? by Professor Bernard, a sociologist, who 
points out in no uncertain terms the impossibility of explaining social organiza- 
tion and individual human conduct by this doctrine. 

Professor Bernard reviews the accounts given by various writers on psy- 
chology of the nature and functions of instincts. He then analyzes the several 
processes which have been called instincts and shows that they are much too 
complex and variable to be classified in this way. He shows also that the most 
grotesque fallacies appear in sociology and education as a result of the theory 
that human life is made up, in the main, of instinctive tendencies. He carries his 
analyses far enough to show that the types of behavior described by the instinct 
psychologists as hereditary and primitive are in reality highly cultivated habits 
which can be explained only by taking into account the higher powers of abstract 
thought and the deliberate effort on the part of individuals to learn useful 
adaptations. 

Professor Bernard shows that it is important in the interests of applied psy- 
chology that the instinct theory be abandoned. Especially, he says, is it impor- 
tant in the field of education that there be a clear recognition of the fact that 
children can be trained in the ways of civilization only when methods are devised 
of raising them above their instinctive tendencies and introducing them to the 


tL. L. Bernard, Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1924. Pp. x+550. $3.60. 
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forms of social behavior which have been prepared by the race through the co- 
operative exercise of intelligence. 

Professor Bernard’s book is a very useful antidote for the type of educational 
and social psychology which has been confusing teachers through overemphasis 
on instincts. 


CHARLES H. Jupp 


A plan for the administration of rural schools.—While the city schools have 
made rapid strides in improving their buildings, teachers, curriculums, and other 
factors that help to further education, the rural schools have lagged far behind; 
lack of progress is particularly noticeable in the one-room rural schools. 

The disparity in efficiency between city and rural schools has been pointed 
out time and again in every state, and reasons have been assigned for it. Among 
the most frequently mentioned reasons for the comparatively slow progress of 
the rural schools are (1) the lack of taxable wealth in the rural communities as 
compared with the urban communities and (2) the meager expenditures for rural 
schools as compared with city schools. These reasons, however, do not seem to 
account for the comparatively backward conditions of rural education in 
Indiana, for, according to a recent publication’ of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the average taxable wealth per child in 1922-23 was $7,270 
for the rural sections or townships and $6,268 for the cities; during that year, 
the current expenditures for elementary schools per pupil enrolled were $54.55 
in the townships and $52.89 in the cities; the expenditures for high schools per 
pupil enrolled were $117.63 in the townships and $94.88 in the cities. Thus, in 
Indiana, the rural schools have more taxable wealth than the city schools; more- 
over, they spend more per pupil. 

In view of these facts, the inference would appear to be that the backward 
conditions of rural education in Indiana are not due, at least to any large degree, 
to lack of financial support; they are due largely to antiquated organization and 
wasteful administration. Such is the main thesis of the monograph. 

It may be said for the uninformed that in Indiana the township is the unit 
for the administration of rural schools, each county being divided into several 
townships. At the head of each township is a township trustee, elected by the 
people for a term of four years; it is to be noted also that he is elected always on 
a party ticket. What do these township trustees do? ““They actually build and 
equip schoolhouses; select and purchase school supplies and equipment; employ 
teachers, janitors, and bus drivers; organize the schools; and, within limits, 
determine what shall be taught and how it shall be taught; in short, they person- 
ally run the schools” (p. 7). It is true that they frequently take advice from the 
county superintendent, but the securing or the taking of this advice is entirely 
optional with them; be it noted also that another important duty of the township 

* The County School System: How Organized and Administered. Prepared under the 
direction of Benjamin J. Burris. Educational Bulletin No. 73. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1924. Pp. iv+56. 
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trustees of an Indiana county is to select a county superintendent for a term of 
four years, and, though the laws do not now require it, the individual selected 
is invariably a resident of the county and perhaps in nine cases out of ten he is 
of the same “politics” as the majority of the board that elects him. 

But these educational functions are not the only functions of the township 
trustee of Indiana. He has important and varied duties in connection with the 
public highways and ditches, and he helps to look after the poor of his township. 
He is “monarch of all he surveys,’ not only in schools but largely in other public 
activities as well. These trustees spend millions of dollars annually on large and 
varied enterprises; yet many of them are inexperienced in school and other 
public affairs. 

It is against the waste of this type of organization and administration of 
rural schools that Superintendent Burris writes. He proposes a county unit 
of school control. In brief, he would place the schools of a county under 
the direction of a small county board, this board to manage the schools very 
much as a city board manages its schools. The arguments for such a plan he sets 
forth with great clarity, acumen, and professional bravery, and generally his 
arguments are buttressed with facts. The second and last part of the monograph 
presents in summary form the present status of legislation on county-school 
organization in each of the several states of the Union. 

Although the monograph makes several proposals with which the reviewer 
would hardly agree, and although there seem to be many loopholes in the plan 
proposed, the monograph is a contribution of distinct merit. It should be of 
interest not only to the people of Indiana but to the people of all of the states. 
If it be read in connection with the volume of the New York Rural School Survey 
which proposes a “community unit” for rural-school organization and control, 


the two volumes will supplement each other. 
Warp G. REEDER 
Outro STATE UNIVERSITY 


Curriculum construction in religious education.—Problems of the curriculum 
are, at the present time, the most discussed subjects in public education. The 
same type of interest is likewise apparent in the field of religious education. The 
author of a book? in this field wisely limits the use of the term “curriculum” to 
the organized or directed agencies of the school. There is a tendency to apply 
the word to the whole body of stimuli that affect child life. It must be recognized 
that all of these are educative, but it seems better to keep a technical term for 
the particular activities which the educational institution—church or school— 
is able to direct. : 

This book discusses the question that is of major importance in religious 
education today. It is well that the first section is historical. The long attempt 
of the church to find material fitted for its purpose, the partial success and larger 


* George Herbert Betts, The Curriculum of Religious Education. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1924. Pp. 536. $3.00. : 
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failure of that attempt, give meaning to the situation today. We are still very 
largely under the sway of the traditional, dogmatic theory of the curriculum, 
which puts the prime emphasis on subject-matter. The child must learn Bible, 
or doctrine, or liturgy. It was always held that the end was religious living, but 
it was assumed that religious knowledge would produce religious living. 

In the second section of the book Betts deals with the theory and principles 
that underlie a scientific curriculum. He discusses these as the demands (1) of 
the individual, (2) of society, and (3) of the church. It may be questioned 
whether these distinctions tend to clarity of thinking. The social theory of 
religious education does not mean that there are certain values which are to be 
sought for the good of society. Society is not to be contrasted with the indi- 
vidual. The individual finds himself and becomes such in his society. Life is 
wholly a social process. In the most definite activities of self-development one 
is entering into the fulness of human experience. To say that the individual is 
to be given his spiritual heritage is only to say that he is to enter sympathetically 
into the spiritual experience of his kind. To learn the meaning of the beati- 
tudes is to share life with Jesus; and each of the beatitudes involves a social 
experience. When Betts says that every person has “‘an inner self which recog- 
nizes a responsibility to a higher being,”’ the social psychologist would object on 
the ground that he is ignoring the social origin of the religious consciousness. 
Moreover, there are no demands which the church makes that are not social 
demands. One is to be trained as a churchman, not for the good of the church 
but for the good of the social life in which the church is a significant factor. 

However, this threefold distinction does not really affect the fundamental 
point of view of the author. When he discusses the aim of the curriculum, he 
criticizes the subject-matter type and argues for “the conduct-character or 
religio-social” type. The end sought is social living, and all subject-matter is 
but means to this end. Betts recognizes the fact that this curriculum is not 
so easily determined as the traditional, dogmatic type. Scientific method must 
be employed, involving experiment, test, and constant re-evaluation. 

The third and largest section of the book is an evaluation of all of the current 
materials in religious education. In the classrooms of the universities and theo- 
logical seminaries such surveys have long been made, but this is the first time a 
complete examination has been published. Betts presents the criteria of evalua- 
tion that have been developed, recognizing the fact that these are still very far 
from satisfactory. Indeed, they are particularly weak at the very point where 
the curriculum is under the most severe criticism. The result of a survey of cur- 
rent materials is, of course, a recognition of the inadequacy of almost everything 
that is at present employed in the church. Here and there Betts finds a textbook 
which meets the demands that modern educational theory has a right to make. 
By far the largest part of all available material, however, is of the informational 
and intellectualistic type. Probably most of the editors and authors of religious 
textbooks would agrze with Betts’s evaluation. And that is a very hopeful sign 
for the future. 
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It is not so easy to prepare a good textbook of religion. Some very good 
ones, including some in Betts’s own series, are so interesting that the students 
read them through at once as they would read any fascinating book, and that 
is the end of it. To drag along for several months with a book that has thus been 
read is impossible. Perhaps a textbook must not be too interesting! Moreover, 
the most important elements in the teaching of religion are the applications to 
current life. If they are put into a textbook, there is danger of their becoming 
stereotyped. There is the same application from year to year. They lose their 
savor like the oft-told story in a sermon. Perhaps what we need in religion is 
not so much textbooks as guidebooks to the religious library and to the labora- 


tory of life. 
THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


An experimental study of preschool children.—One of the most notable fea- 
tures of the child-study movement at present is the substitution of a method 
characterized by scientific exactness and quantitative measurement for the 
older method of uncontrolled observation and inferential interpretation. 

Of the few groups which are participating in the present scientific study of 
children, the group at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station occupies a 
prominent place. Its director, B. T. Baldwin, has now prepared, with the assist- 
ance of Lorle I. Stecher, an extended account? of their experiments with pre- 
school children. 

Following an introductory chapter, which summarizes the historical devel- 
opment of interest in the preschool child, there are ten chapters devoted mainly 
to a description of the various experiments which are in progress at the Iowa 
research station. Six of these chapters are concerned with the general subject 
of “(Mental Development,” covering experiments dealing with general intelli- 
gence and learning; motor control and co-ordination; perception, association, 
and language; aesthetics, rhythm, design, and proportion; weight, number, and 
time; and the relation of practice, sex, and certain physical traits to mental 
traits. In these six chapters the authors describe in detail the apparatus and 
methods used in the various tests. They give, so far as data are available, the 
norms of performance for the various ages and, in some cases, the full distribu- 
tion of scores. There are also extended case discussions of the reactions of indi- 
vidual children. The description of the tests and experiments is sufficiently 
complete to make this part of the book valuable as a handbook for the case 
worker or for the trained primary teacher who wishes to make studies of young 
children. 

The following chapters are devoted to a more general discussion of the 
program followed and the apparatus and equipment used at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and to a consideration of the educational activities 
and the social development of the children studied. There is a final chapter of 


1 Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher, The Psychology of the Preschool Child. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 306. 
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conclusions, in which the authors make some interpretation of the results pre- 
sented in the earlier part of the book. These results are based on the records of 
105 children, from two to six years of age, who have been studied for a period 
of three years. 

There is also a valuable appendix, in which are included lists of children’s 
stories, books, songs, and phonograph records; references to physical-education 
and occupational activities; a list of the supply-houses where materials and 
apparatus can be purchased; and an outline guide for obtaining home informa- 
tion. There is a general bibliography of experiments with preschool children 
which includes 153 titles. 

One of the interesting conclusions presented is that preschool children dis- 
play characteristics of behavior which should be classified as social rather than 
individualistic. The following statement is made: 

Early participation in group play can do much to correct unfortunate tempera- 
mental traits and to develop desirable social qualities. There are handicaps to normal 
development even when a child is one of a group of children in the home. Certain 
disabilities result from being the youngest or the oldest child just as much as 
from being the only child, since a child early tends to take a definite attitude 
and position in the home group that may carry over when it meets children 
of its own age. One little boy in the preschool laboratory had already taken on 
an air of detachment and much preferred not to play with the other children, but just 
to sit in his little chair and watch the world go by. The two years of patient and tactful 
work that it has taken to interest this child in his “fellow-men”’ will bear fruit in later 
years when he will be spared the sufferings from maladjustment of the man who cannot 
make the interests of his social group his own. The study of normal as well as of ab- 
normal psychology shows that the earlier a child makes its social contacts and feels 
itself an integral part of a community the easier does its adjustment come to the require- 
ments of adult life [pp. 264-65]. 


This conclusion is of particular interest in view of the general classification 
of the preschool age as a period of individualism rather than a period of social 
imitation. The reader feels the need for more interpretation of the descriptive 
material which makes up the greater part of the book; nevertheless, the vol- 
ume is a valuable contribution to the field of child study and will undoubt- 
edly aid in standardizing the methods of studying preschool children. 


G. T. BUSWELL 


A test for measuring the aptitude of clerical workers.—In a monograph' report- 
ing the construction of a test for measuring the aptitude of clerical workers, the 
author traces a study of the selection of civil-service clerks from job analysis 
and test construction to the point where the reader is presented with correlation 
coefficients and other measures indicative of the validity of the several tests 


t Allen Mead Ruggles, A Diagnostic Test of Aptitude for Clerical Office Work. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 148. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1924. Pp. viii+86. 
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used. The reader does not have any feeling of finality after he has finished the 
book; but this was the intention of the author. In other words, the author does 
not start out by saying, “We are going to show how we determined just what 
means are best for selecting clerks for several jobs in these offices.”” Neither does 
he conclude with, ““We have shown, etc.” For this reason, the novice will not 
find the book easy reading. The monograph progresses smoothly until suddenly 
there is a digression to the fundamentals of methodology and technique; this 
procedure is hardly conducive to a clear conception of the problem of selection. 

On the other hand, at this stage of the science of selection, frequent introduc- 
tion of the problems confronting the research student is of greater value than 
material results based on arbitrary assumptions. For example, a point in this 
study is reached where it is necessary to weight the errors made on the tests 
used. Instead of following the common method of weighting errors arbitrarily, 
the author resorted to statistical method in order that a weighting might be 
found which would give the highest correlation between test scores and criterion. 
Another problem which is mentioned but not attacked concerns the length of 
the tests. It is only through the study of optimal length in representative re- 
searches that we can hope to accumulate data on the many conditions with 
which we must be familiar before really intelligent applications of tests may be 
made. There is not one optimal length; there is one for every test, and by pooling 
our information it may be possible to estimate this roughly and thus be spared 
the tedious research now necessary. 

The conclusions, on the whole, are left in hypothetical form, and this is as 
it should be, in view of the fact that the author has presented an illustrated 
study of method rather than a cut-and-dried solution of a given selection prob- 
lem. Full tabular material is displayed for those who wish to use it for compari- 


son with similar work. 
E. G. Stoy 


Education for character and citizenship.—At the second annual meeting of 
the National Conference on Education and Citizenship in Toronto a number of 
important educational problems were made the center of discussion. The main 
aim of the conference, however, was to stimulate a closer relation between edu- 
cation in the public school and education in life outside of the school. 

The addresses delivered at this meeting have been published. The volume? 
contains twenty-seven lectures and is an excellent source of reference for students 
in this particular field. The lectures are grouped around various subjects, such 
as “Valuation of Education,” “Tradition and Freedom in Education,” “‘Geogra- 
phy in Education,” “Education and Life,” “Education and the New Era,” and 
“A Liberal Education and Its Cost.” Each of these subjects was discussed 
in one general lecture. Other subjects were treated in greater detail. For 
example, there were two lectures on “History in Education,’’ nine lectures on 


t Education and Life. Edited by J. A. Dale. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1924. Pp. viiit+316. $4.75. 
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“Literature in Education,” and eight lectures on “Education and Character.” 
The aims and accomplishments of the conference were summarized in two 
lectures. 

The volume expresses European and Canadian points of view, which differ 
in many details from the views current in the United States. One illustration of 
this is furnished in the lecture on ‘“Tradition and Freedom in Education,” which 
was delivered by Sir Michael Sadler. In speaking of standardization, Dr. Sadler 
said: 

The standardizing of work, and the standardizing for improvement of teachers’ 
remuneration—very important everywhere, and both good and evil. Good, because it 
is raising the level of the poorer schools. Good, because the movement has wiped out 
part of the great scandal of the underpayment of a learned profession. Bad, because 
education in the long run is fossilized unless it lives in freedom. Bad, also, because if 
you pay teachers by a standard rate according to age, you immobilize your older teach- 
ers where they are, or make it impossible for them to get into new places. Why? They 
have experience; yes, but they have grey hair. They have learned a great deal; yes, 
but they are not as young as they were. And how many of us, having to choose between 
the appointment of an experienced and rather faded teacher of fifty, at a standard rate 
which may not be departed from, and that of a younger rival for the same position would 
not feel some temptation to turn to the radiant beauty of youth which, though inexperi- 
enced, was also cheap? And so the haunting fear in European, and not least in British, 
education, is lest this necessary movement of standardization should stiffen educational 
work and lessen its vitality [pp. 24-25]. 


The series of lectures affords an overview of certain important educational 
problems. Teachers whose chief interests are limited to the immediate activi- 
ties of the classroom will find in the lectures a genuine stimulus to thought upon 


some of the larger problems in education. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


Principles of school law.—Acts of the state legislatures governing public- 
school administration must of necessity be somewhat general in character. 
Obviously, they cannot cover in detail every specific activity in which school 
authorities may wish to engage. The result is that boards of education often 
find it difficult to determine definitely their legal authority and duties. Differ- 
ences of opinion not infrequently arise as to the meaning of the law, and the 
courts are called upon to determine the matter in controversy. In doing so, 
they seek to formulate and apply general legal principles and thus build up a 
body of common law. 

The legal basis of public-school administration is a subject that has not yet 
received exhaustive and authoritative treatment. The author of a recent book,? 
however, has made a contribution to the accomplishment of this end. He has 
analyzed the judicial decisions relating to capital-outlay contracts made by 

t Frank E. Henzlik, Rights and Liabilities of Public School Boards under Capital 


Outlay Contracts. ‘Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 153. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. Pp. viii+-118. 
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boards of education in order to discover the legal principles involved in transac- 
tions of this kind. The following excerpt from one of the introductory para- 
graphs may serve to give a clearer notion of the purpose of the book: 

It is a study by means of which school-board members and executives may, in a 
general way, become more familiar with the principles and rules which will be applied 
and enforced under certain situations, when contracts are made for the extension of the 
school plant. The purpose of the safeguards and principles pointed out is to help guide 
school boards in specifying what they desire and to prevent misunderstandings. The 
study will serve its purpose if it aids in some measure to make clear to school trustees 
the legal effect of certain stimulations and conduct with respect to capital outlay con- 
tracts. Its purpose, therefore, is to prevent misunderstandings that lead to expensive 
litigation, and does not seek to point out remedies to be had when litigation is started 
[p. 2]. 

Perhaps the thing that will recommend the book most to school adminis- 
trators is the fact that the author has discarded theoretical aspects of the law 
and confined his attention to practical problems confronting school boards. He 
discusses the principles of law involved in providing school sites and in making 
contracts binding upon the district, implied contracts, the ratification of con- 
tracts, the personal liability of board members, and the interpretation of 
clauses commonly found in building contracts. 

There are a few instances where one may be inclined to challenge the author’s 
interpretation of the law. Such instances, however, are not more numerous 
than one would expect in a work of this kind. On the whole, the book is well 
written, clear, and concise. It should be very helpful to boards of education, 
superintendents, and all others interested in the law governing capital-outlay 


contracts. 
I. N. Epwarps 


Directed study in the elementary school.—The last decade has witnessed the 
wide adoption of the principle of supervised study. In many schools the result 
has been more study but not directed study in the true sense of the term, largely 
because teachers have been unacquainted with the special technique which must 
be employed. Many books have been written on the subject, and many articles 
have appeared in educational journals, but practically all of them have dealt 
with the problem from the standpoint of the high school. The latest contribu- 
tion to this field takes the position that teaching children how to study and 
directing them while they study should be undertaken in the elementary school. 

Part I deals with “General Principles of Administration and Supervision.” 
In this section the author clearly presents his ideas of supervised study and out- 
lines the study skills which should be acquired by the pupils in the elementary 
school. Special emphasis is placed on the problem of individual differences, and 
suggestions are given for grouping pupils so that each child may be dealt with 
in accordance with his needs. 


t Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, Supervised Study in the Elementary School. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xii+-474. 
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Part II deals more concretely with “Supervised Study in the Various Ele- 
mentary Subjects,” including the language group, arithmetic, the social subjects, 
and the special subjects. The objectives to be attained in each subject, an analy- 
sis of the difficulties common to each subject, and specific directions for super- 
vising study in each are included. Each part is followed by a list of bibliographi- 
cal references. 

The book is well written and presents many practical examples for directing 
study in each of the elementary-school subjects. It should prove of value to all 


elementary-school teachers and administrators. 
WILBuR L. BEAUCHAMP 


Early education in America.—The contribution of the American academies 
in the liberalizing and broadening of education is well known. Foremost among 
the institutions which contributed in this way were the Phillips academies. A 
volume! which gives the history of the Phillips Exeter Academy will be of inter- 
est to the student of education, both because of the historical data it contains 
and because of the contribution it will make to his general educational back- 
ground. 

The book is made up of twenty-four chapters. Some of these are biographi- 
cal and portray the lives of the founders of the schooi and some of its greatest 
teachers. Other chapters discuss the significant stages of the school’s develop- 
ment from the time of its founding to the present. The student activities and 
organizations, the athletic achievements of the school, the war records of the 
former students, and the material equipment of the school are covered in con- 
siderable detail. 

Some of the early laws and customs of the institution impress the reader with 
the fact that present-day education is very different from education in the eight- 
eenth century. The following regulations, for example, would be inappropriate 
at the present time: 

When any scholar shall not return punctually at the end of the vacation, he shall, 
if a minor, bring a written certificate from his parent, guardian or some person intrusted 
with the charge of his education, specifying the reasons of his absence, which reasons 
shall be judged of by the Principal Instructor. A violation of this law, unless thru 
absolute necessity—as also of Law 2nd. shall subject the delinquent to a fine of one 
shilling sterling per day [p. 324]. 

The students are required constantly to spend Saturday evenings at their lodgings, 
and not to engage in any employment or recreation, inconsistent with the solemnity of 
holy time. All walking for amusements, either in the streets or fields, on the Sabbath, 
is strictly forbidden [p. 326]. 

Upon the first entrance of either of the Instructors the students shall rise & bow 
respectfully. They shall also continue standing till he has taken his place. The same 
respect shall be paid to all gentlemen & Ladies, who visit the Academy [p. 328]. 


* Laurence M. Crosbie, The Phillips Exeter Academy: A History. Exeter, New 
Hampshire: Phillips Exeter Academy, 1924. Pp. xii+-348. 
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When a scholar, during the time of common exercises has occasion to enter or leave 
the room, he shall bow respectfully. It is also recommended to the students to pay the 
same decent respect to their own families, or those in which they board [p. 328]. 

All active amusements such as quoit, ball, & the like, shall be suspended, while 
either of the Instructors are in the yard [p. 328]. 


While the book has no immediate bearing upon school practices of the pres- 
ent day, it is a volume to be included in any teacher’s general library. 


A new kind of supplementary material in American history.—The socialized 
recitation and supervised study in history make demands on the student that 
cannot be successfully met without some equipment other than the traditional 
textbook. To do the independent work required by modern methods of teaching 
history, a student must have access to a body of material that no textbook now 
contains or, as a matter of fact, ought to contain. The material recommended 
for additional reading in current textbooks and courses of study in history is too 
frequently ill adapted to the capacity and interests of the student. To supply 
an urgent need for material to be used by pupils in the junior high school grades, 
two Chicago teachers have recently brought together some supplementary read- 
ing matter in American history which will be welcomed by teachers and pupils 
everywhere. Book One" contains material on Marco Polo; Prince Henry, the 
Navigator; Vasco Da Gama; Magellan; Cortes; Montezuma; Pizarro; Queen 
Elizabeth; Sir Francis Drake; Champlain; La Salle; Roger Williams; La Fayette; 
and George Rogers Clark. Book Two? treats such subjects and persons as the 
Constitution, Benjamin Franklin, the Old Northwest, Home Affairs under the 
New Nation, the French Revolution, Thomas Jefferson, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the Monroe Doctrine, John Quincy Adams, and the Erie Canal. Most of the 
material in Book Two is in the language of the author. Book One contains an 
abundance of quotations from primary sources. 

In both books there are notes to the pupil following most of the selections. 
In Book One these notes take the form of assignments for the study period, 
while in Book Two they seem to be primarily for the purpose of giving additional 
information. There is also an attempt in Book One to introduce the problem 
and the project. For both of these words the author seems to have a meaning 
of her own, and this meaning appears to be the same for the two. For example, 
under the topic “Searching for New Routes to India and China,” she has: 
“Problem: to find routes to Asia outside the control of Mohammedans and 
Italians, especially the Venetians”; and under Vasco Da Gama she has: ‘‘Pro- 
ject: to find a route to India via Africa.” In both of these cases the meaning 
seems to be the same, and any one of the words “‘purpose,”’ ‘‘object,”’ or ‘‘aim”’ 
could have been used instead. 

t Marie Crowe, Supplementary Studies in American History, Book One. Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1924. Pp. viii+298. 

2 Genevieve Melody, Supplementary Studies in American History, Book Two. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1924. Pp. viii+-330. 
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There is no thought of adverse criticism in the foregoing reference to the use 
of the words “problem” and “project,” for, in view of the present chaos in the 
use of these words, one should not be criticized adversely for using them to suit 
one’s own fancy. The books themselves are too valuable to be cast aside because 
of a matter so trivial as the use of two words which are now running wild with 
meanings. They are, in fact, the most remarkable of the recent books in their 
field. Mere textbook history is but little better than no history. All teachers 
of history in the junior high school grades who want to rise above the routine 
of textbook assignments and textbook recitations will welcome these two valu- 


able supplementary studies. 
R. M. Tryon 


Language work for the fourth grade.—We might very well expect a series of 
language books prepared under the editorship of Bernard M. Sheridan to follow 
the progressive principles of teaching the mother-tongue which he set forth some 
years ago in Speaking and Writing English. 

A textbook? for the fourth grade, bearing the same title as the general 
treatise mentioned, an attractively bound and printed volume, embodies the 
following elements of sound teaching: (1) Close correlation of reading, writing, 
speaking, and spelling as different but intimately related phases of using the 
mother-tongue. (2) Emphasis on speech training in the lower grades through 
abundant games and interesting projects. (3) Insistence on repeated experiences 
of saying and hearing correct forms in natural situations as the chief means of 
improving language habits. (4) Constant endeavor to tie up expressional situa- 
tions with the daily experiences of the children. (5) Stressing the simple para- 
graph, untechnically treated, of course, as the unit of expression while maintain- 
ing the sentence as the unit of correct grammatical relationships. (6) Endeavor 
to supplant the usual drudgery of language work with abundant enjoyable 
exercises. The book has thirty humorous “stem” drawings and black-and-white 
sketches that will amuse the children. This is but a sample of the devices, of 
which there are several, designed to make language study human and intrinsi- 
cally interesting. 

The book is modest in length, conforming admirably to the principles of 


minimal essentials. 
R. L. Lyman 
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